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For  thousands  of  people  nationwide.  Leap 
Year  1 992  meant  more  than  just  an  extra  day 
on  the  calendar. 

USA  WEEKEND  declared  Saturday, 

Feb.  29  “Make  A  Difference  Day”  and 
launched  a  contest  to  encourage  readers  to 
spend  the  extra  day  helping  others. 

Nearly  70,000  took  action,  from  feeding 
the  homeless  to  painting  over  graffiti. 

USA  WEEKEND  selected  five  finalists: 

•  1,000  residents  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.  (pop. 
2 1 ,000)  staged  six  projects,  from  cleaning  up 
parks  to  collecting  food  to  send  to  Russia. 

•  Eleven-year-old  Ryan  Rigney  of 
Manchester,  Tenn.,  spent  his  Christmas  money 
on  100  pairs  of  socks  for  100  homeless  men. 

•  Cub  Scout  Den  10,  Pack  373,  of  Marshall, 
Mich.,  collected  $300  in  bottles  and  cans  and 
paid  the  security  deposit  on  an  apartment  for 
a  homeless  woman  and  her  five  children. 

•  The  Southeast  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Jaycees  built 


a  bus  shelter  for  use  by  students  in  a  support 
and  educational  program  for  teen-age  mothers. 

•  Sixteen  members  of  the  Priceless  Dreams 
Car  Club  painted  over  gang-related  graffiti 
on  the  walls  of  buildings  in  Merced,  Calif. 

The  winner  will  appear  on  the  cover  of 
USA  WEEKEND’S  April  24-26  edition,  marking 
National  Volunteer  Week,  and  will  be 
honored  at  a  dinner  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition,  USA  WEEKEND  will  make  cash 
donations  to  volunteer  causes  chosen  by  each 
of  the  five  finalists. 

USA  WEEKEND’S  “Make  A  Difference  Day” 
is  just  one  example  of  how  Gannett 
publications  provide  news  and  information 
that  touch  their  readers’  lives. 

At  Gannett,  we  try  to  make  a  difference 
every  day. 


“Make  A  Difference  Day"  volunteers  included  Ryan 
Rigney,  11,  who  bought  socks  for  homeless  men. 
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THE  THOMSON  FELLOWSHIPS 


An  Annual  Program  For  Minority  Journalists 

Thomson  Newspapers  offers  working  fellowships  for  recent  graduates  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Two  fellowships 
are  offered  in  the  U.S.  and  one  in  Canada. 

Each  fellowship  carries  a  $20,000  stipend.  The  company  pays  moving 
expenses. 

During  the  year,  Fellows  are  assigned  to  a  daily  newspaper  as  a  member  of 
its  editorial  staff.  Training  and  evaluation  are  provided.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  company  helps  successful  Fellows  seek  permanent  positions  with 
newspapers  within  the  group.  However,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  Fel¬ 
lows  to  remain  within  the  group. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  headquartered  in  Toronto,  publishes  163  daily 
newspapers  and  70  non-dailies  in  North  America.  The  company  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Applicants  should  send  a  resume,  five  clippings  or  other  work  samples,  a 
list  of  three  references  and  a  cover  letter  to: 

Hunter  T.  George 
Vice  President 

Director,  Editorial  Development 
Thomson  Newspapers 
65  Queen  St.  W. 

Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada 
M5H  2M8 


The  deadline  for  applications  is  May  1 . 


WHY  BASH 

FOREIGN  COMPETITORS 
WHEN  WE  CAN 

BEAT  THEM? 


Ever  wonder  why  foreign  companies  are  doing  so  well? 

Just  a  few  years  ago  other  countries  looked  to  America  for  inspiration.  They 
copied  our  production  methods.  Our  technology.  Our  marketing.  And,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  our  work  ethic. 

Today  they're  doing  great.  And  this  worries  some  Americans. 

Not  GMA.  We're  an  American  company  that  thrives  on  foreign  competition. 
How?  By  producing  the  world's  best  products  and  services  for  our  market,  the 
newspaper  industry.  And  when  you're  the  best,  you  don't  fear  competition. 
You  welcome  it. 

GMA  is  an  American  company  and  proud  of  our  employees,  to  whom  we  owe 
all  our  success. 


THE  LEADER  IN  INTEGRATED  INSERTING  SYSTEMS 

Manufacturing  and  Engineering  International  Sales  and  Service 

2980  Avenue  B  Ambrose  House,  30-33  Milton  Rd. 

Bethlehem,  PA  18017  Swindon,  Wiltshire  SNl  5JA 

U.S.A.  England 

Telephone:  215-694-9494  Telephone:  0793  542099 

Fax:  215-694-0776  Fax:  0793  619243 

INTERNATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

Chromos 

Graphische Maschinen GmbH 

•  I  ■  OberderRoeth4 

FOR  A  WORLD  MARKET 

Telephone:  (0  61%)  56503 

Fax:  (0  6196)  56305 


Nichiro  Kogyo  Company,  Ltd. 
2800  Sugeta-Cho  Kanagawa-Ku 
Yokohama  221 
Japan 

Telephone:  45-473-7221 

Fax:  45-473-5525 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
U.S.A. 

Telephone:  508-481-8562 

Fax:  508-485-2060 
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APRIL 

12-15 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  Grosvenor  Re¬ 
sort,  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton  Hotel,  State  College,  Pa. 

24-25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Advertising  Conference.  Great 
Southern  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

24-26— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Women’s  Conference, 
Omni  Biltmore  Hofei,  Providence,  R.l. 

26- 29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Total  Newspaper 

Conference,  The  Don  CeSar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

29 — Verified  Audit  Circulation,  Annual  Board  of  Governors  Meeting, 
Century  City  Marriott  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MAY 

3- 6 —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Scottsdale  Plaza  Resort.  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

4- 6—  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

7-6—  Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Spring  Executive  Committee  Meeting.  The  Marriott  Executive  Park 
Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

8- 10 — The  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Graphics  Conference,  The  Fainnont 

Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

9- 10 — Religion  Newswriters  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Brown 

Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

14-16 — Flonda  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 
Sales  Conference,  The  Omni  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editors  and  Publishers 
Conference.  The  Ritz-Carfton  Buckhead  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

17-20 — International  Press  Institute,  Annual  Assembly,  Budapest.  Hungary. 
19 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation/Center  for 
Foreign  Joumalists/Inter  American  Press  Association  Technical 
Section/Intemational  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)/ 
Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  in 
Education  International  Day,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

20-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Conference 
on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  The  Faimnont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  CaKf. 

20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association,  Newspaper  Training  and  Organizational 
Development  Conference,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

23- 26 — Association  for  Women  in  Sports  Media,  Annual  Convention/Job 

Fair,  The  Loews  New  York  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

APRIL 

13-15 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “The  Changing  Role  of  Quality 
Assurance”  Workshop,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

20-25 — The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Race,  Class  and 
Efhnidty”  Seminar,  The  University  of  Maryland  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  College  Park,  Md. 

22-24 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 
Pressroom”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

24 —  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Repetitive  Stress  Injury 
Workshop,  Record-Journal,  Meriden,  Conn. 

24- 26 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Health  Care  Reforms: 

Will  They  Work?  Are  They  Fair?”  Seminar,  McCormick  Center 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

26-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ‘Leadership  in  the 
Circulation  Department”  Workshop,  St.  Louis  Marriott  Pavillion 
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About  Awards 


CNPA  Better  Newspaper  Contest.  The  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  the  Marin  Independent  Journal,  the  Visalia 
Times-Delta  and  the  Anaheim  Bulletin  won  first-place 
awards  for  General  Excellence  in  their  respective  cir¬ 
culation  groups  in  the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  Better  Newspapers  Contest. 

In  the  weekly  category,  the  General  Excellence  win¬ 
ners  were  the  Irvine  World  News,  the  Paradise  Post, 
and  the  Del  Mar  Blade-Citizen  for  their  circulation 
brackets. 

Also  among  weeklies,  alternative  papers  took  13 
first-  and  second-place  prizes.  The  Sacramento  News 
&  Review  won  three  first-place  honors  in  the  areas  of 
Public  Service,  Editorial,  and  Lifestyle  coverage,  and 
three  second-place  awards. 

NNF  grant  winners.  The  National  Newspaper  Foun¬ 
dation  has  presented  four  grants  funded  by  the  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation.  Grant  recipients 
are:  Rick  Stewart,  publisher  of  the  Kenley  (N.C.)  News, 
and  Philip  Allen  Todd,  editor  of  the  Jackson  County 
Sun  in  McKee,  Ky. 

Bill  Branen  Fellowships  were  presented  to  Marianne 
Thomasson,  managing  editor  of  the  Newnan  (Ga.)  Times, 
and  Fred  A.  Arnold,  publisher  of  the  Fairburg  (Neb.) 
Journal  News,  to  attend  an  American  Press  Institute 
seminar  in  Reston,  Va.,  or  at  Stanford  University  in 
California. 


Marquette  By-Line  Award.  Frank  Aukofer,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  will  re¬ 
ceive  Marquette  University’s  By-Line  Award. 

The  award,  established  in  1946,  is  presented  annu¬ 
ally  by  Marquette’s  College  of  Communication/Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Performing  Arts  and  its  Journalism  Alum¬ 
ni  Association  to  an  alumnus  who  has  attained  dis¬ 
tinction  in  journalism. 
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Finding  a  press  part  can  be  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

At  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we’ve  made  it  easy  and  fast  to  find  and  order  the 
“needle.”  We’ve  mei^ed  the  benefits  of  two  technologies -the  processing  speed  of  your 
personal  computer  and  the  incredible  storage  capacity  of  optical  disks -to  help  you 
identify  Goss®  parts  in  just  seconds.  It’s  as  simple  as  typing  key  words  to  quickly  search 
information  and  view  drawings,  part  numbers,  and  all  cross-referenced  data.  And 
then  using  your  computer,  order  parts  through  our  exclusive  Parts-Link™  system 
with  a  toll-free  number.  Call  the  industry’s  technology  leader.  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems-The  Americas,  Rockwell  International.  800-323-1200  or  708-850-5760. 

Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


IN  BRIEF 


Bounty  raised  for 
journalist’s  killer 

Reward  money  has  reached 
$62,000  in  the  murder  of  crusading 
New  York  journalist  Manuel  de  Dios 
Unanue,  a  former  el  diario/La  Pren- 
sa  editor  who  was  shot  in  the  head 
in  a  Queens  restaurant  in  March. 

Pledging  $10,000  in  reward  mon¬ 
ey  are  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Newsday,  New  York  Post,  city  of 
New  York  and  New  York  Chiro¬ 
practic  Council.  The  New  York  Press 
Club  has  offered  $2,000. 

Six  Daily  News  journalists  have 
taken  charge  of  a  task  force  of  news¬ 
paper  and  television  reporters  who 
are  cooperatively  investigating  the 
shooting. 

A  man  described  as  a  hired  gun 
with  connections  to  Colombian  drug 
traffickers  was  arrested  a  mile  from 
the  killing  and  questioned.  Freddie 
Mauricio  Garcia  Gallo,  21,  was  not 
considered  a  suspect  but  was  want¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  a  1989  mur¬ 
der  in  Miami. 

De  Dios  made  many  enemies  as 
a  fearless  crusader  against  drugs  and 
corruption,  but  police  were  also  look¬ 
ing  into  substantial  debts  he  accu¬ 
mulated,  the  Daily  News  reported. 


Coupons  up 


Summary  Scan!,  a  division  of  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau  Inc. 
that  tracks  couponing  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  activities,  reports  that  pack¬ 
aged  goods  manufacturers  issued  a 
record  319.5  billion  coupons  in  1991 
through  print  media. 

That  is  a  modest  increase  of  4.2% 
over  the  306.5  billion  dropped  in 
1990.  In  contrast  the  1990  volume 
was  16.7%  increase  over  the  1989 
volume. 

Health  and  beauty  aids,  consistently 
the  most  active  product  category,  is¬ 
sued  63.3  billion  coupons  in  1991, 
but  this  reflects  a  gain  of  only  5.5%, 
approximately  the  same  percentage 
increase  as  last  year.  Cereals  showed 
the  largest  increase  issued,  14%. 

Free  Standing  Inserts  (FSIs)  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  dominant  method  of 
couponing,  with  89.8%  of  all  coupons 
issued  through  print  media  in  1991. 

Direct  mail  edged  upward,  with 
4.2%  compared  with  3.2%.  Food 
sections  of  newspapers  continued  to 
decline,  dropping  from  4.0%  of  the 
total  in  1990  to  3.6%  in  1991. 

About  31.2%  of  the  47,099  me¬ 
dia  ads  tracked  by  Summary  Scan! 


in  1991  had  sweepstakes,  free  of¬ 
fers,  refunds,  were  self-liquidators, 
or  carried  some  other  promotion  in 
addition  to  offering  a  coupon. 

The  total  number  of  in-store  pro¬ 
motions  found  by  Summary  Scan! 
fell  short  of  the  1990  total  by  19.8%. 

New  features  for 
AP  DataStream 

To  make  its  high-speed  wire  eas¬ 
ier  to  use,  the  Associated  Press  re¬ 
cently  added  the  following  features 
to  DataStream. 

AP  NewsAlerts  offers  editors  one 
line  of  information  to  alert  them 
when  any  type  of  breaking  story  is 
about  to  move  as  a  bulletin  or  ur¬ 
gent.  National  and  international 
briefs  packages  have  been  added  for 
AMs  and  PMs.  Digest  Briefs,  now 
moving  only  for  PMs,  will  be  added 
for  AMs.  Latin  American  briefs  will 
move  for  AMs  and  PMs. 

Congressional  Diary  includes  the 
day’s  top  stories  from  Capitol  Hill, 
various  news  items,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Capitol  Hill  quotations. 

A  Page  One  Advisory  recommends 
news,  photo,  and  graphics  reports 
for  front-page  use.  It  will  include, 
among  other  things,  AP  News  Di¬ 
gest  stories  and  possible  sidebars, 
Brights,  or  other  stories. 

S&P  observes 
newspaper  recovery 

Standard  &  Poor’s  Corp.  sees 
signs  of  recovery  among  large,  pub¬ 
licly  traded  newspaper  companies. 

A  report  by  the  New  York-based 
debt  rating  agency  says  mixed 
fourth-quarter  earnings  from  the 
largest  newspaper  companies  were 
encouraging  and  may  signal  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  worst  slumps  ever. 

In  the  last  three  months  of  1991, 
earnings  rose  at  four  of  the  nine 
newspaper  companies  rated  by  S&P. 

Advertising  volumes  in  January 
“point  to  a  near  halt  to  the  long  fall 
in  advertising  demand,”  S&P  said. 

The  upshot  is  that  debt  ratings  on 
most  newspaper  companies  will  not 
decline  this  year,  though  ratings  out¬ 
looks  for  some  companies  remain 
negative,  S&P  said. 

The  report  follows  two  others  in 
the  past  year  in  which  S&P  warned 
of  heavy  debt  among  newspaper 
companies. 

S&P’s  latest  offering  said  most 
newspaper  companies  bolstered  their 


credit  worthiness  by  cutting  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  reducing  debt  last  year. 

S&P  says  the  severity  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  downturn  illustrates  how 
newspapers  have  become  more  vul¬ 
nerable  to  economic  cycles,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  sensitive  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  category. 

“Newspaper  companies  will  be 
expected  to  maintain  their  slightly 
more  conservative  financial  policies 
in  the  future  to  maintain  credit  qual¬ 
ity,  given  the  somewhat  riskier  op¬ 
erating  environment,”  the  report 
says. 

S&P  said  it  expected  recession¬ 
ary  pressure  on  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  would  ease  slowly  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  and  would  strength¬ 
en  more  quickly  later. 

N.Y.  Daily  News 
lost  more 
than  expected 

The  New  York  Daily  News  lost 
more  money  than  expected  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  it  anticipates  a  small  loss 
for  the  year. 

February’s  loss  came  to  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion,  about  double  the  $755,000  ex¬ 
pected,  the  News  said.  Ad  revenue 
fell  $900,000  short  of  projections 
and  circulation  was  not  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations,  but  cost  cutting  saved 
an  extra  $700,000. 

The  results  “were  certainly  not 
what  we  would  have  wanted,  but 
they  pose  no  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  paper,”  editor  and  publisher 
James  Willse  said. 

The  loss  was  down  from  a  $2.8 
million  deficit  in  January. 

The  paper  is  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  a  bankruptcy  judge 
and  is  looking  for  buyers. 

Tentative  pacts 
at  Toledo  paper 

Eight  unions  representing  600  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade 
have  tentatively  agreed  on  three- 
year  contracts. 

The  Associated  Press  said  the  pro¬ 
posals  call  for  a  pay  freeze  in  the 
first  year  and  unspecified  increases 
in  the  next  two  years. 

A  spokesman  for  the  newspaper 
declined  to  comment  until  ratifica¬ 
tion  votes  then  under  way  were  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  latest  contracts  expired  March 
21  and  members  of  all  the  unions 
had  voted  to  authorize  a  strike. 
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Weight  of  the  evidence 

A  cursory  examination  of  100  incidents  of  government  attempts  to 
withhold  information  from  the  American  people,  cited  by  the  Report¬ 
ers  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  may  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  the  cases  are  relatively  insignificant. 

A  thorough  reading  and  analysis,  however,  cannot  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  secrecy  in  our  government  is  an  insidious  and  permanent 
feature  of  government.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is  not  about  to  go  away. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Sunshine  Acts  and  Freedom  of  Information  Acts, 
government  officials  have  the  compulsion  to  cover  their  actions  with 
secrecy.  The  higher  the  official,  the  worse  the  offense.  We  need  cite 
only  a  few  of  the  more  odious  examples  to  prove  the  point.  Quoting  our 
own  story: 

“Congressional  investigators  found  a  two-page  memo  instructing 
N  ASA  staffers  on  how  to  avoid  releasing  information  to  Freedom  of 
Information  requesters,  including  mixing  up  papers,  camouflaging 
handwTiting,  and  making  notes  on  detachable  stick-ons  that  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  important  documents.” 

“A  lawyer  for  the  Energy  Department  said  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission’s  status  as  a  commission  creates  difficulties 
because  it  must  comply  with  the  Sunshine  Act  and  reach  decisions  in 
public.” 

“The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  cit¬ 
ed  ‘executive  privilege’  when  he  told  his  staffers  not  to  testify  if  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  a  House  committee  investigating  alleged  irregularities  at 
the  agency.” 

“Although  federal  agencies  are  required  to  open  their  rule-mak¬ 
ing  procedures  to  the  public,  the  President’s  Council  on  Competitive¬ 
ness,  chaired  by  Vice  President  Quayle,  claimed  its  suggestions  are 
protected  by  ‘executive  privilege.’  ” 

“A  General  Accounting  Office  report  showed  Bush  issued  51  na¬ 
tional  security  directives  by  the  fall  of 1 990,  but  that  none  had  been  de¬ 
classified  and  few  were  even  shared  with  the  congressional  oversight 
committees.” 

“The  IRS  subpoenaed  the  telephone  records  of  free-lance  writer 
Gregory  Millman  after  he  refused  to  reveal  the  source  of  a  story  say¬ 
ing  the  IRS  neglected  to  collect  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  from  cor¬ 
porations.” 

“Computer  printouts  of  staff  telephone  calls  were  scoured  by  offi¬ 
cials  from  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  searching  for  the 
source  of  a  leak  to  the  Washington  Post. 

Not  included  in  the  report,  because  it  occurred  after  the  report’s 
time  frame,  is  reference  to  the  Senate  committee’s  attempt  to  sub¬ 
poena  telephone  records  of  reporters  being  investigated  in  the 
Clarence  Thomas  leak.  The  intimidation  is  even  more  vile  when  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  investigates  the  phone  calls  of  its  own  staff  in 
order  to  find  a  leak. 

This  recitation  of  government  officials  and  agencies  conspiring  to 
withhold  information  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  press  and  pub¬ 
lic,  does  not  present  a  pretty  picture  of  democracy  at  work.  The 
American  press  used  to  scream  in  protest  when  it  happened  in  totali¬ 
tarian  countries.  It  is  happening  to  us  here.  The  press  does  not  scream 
loudly  enough. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Enough  is  enough 

Without  a  second  thought,  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  editors  for  decades 
have  made  sport  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  using  racist  images  in  stories 
and  writing  insidious  headlines  to 
grab  readers. 

Finally,  one  newspaper  has  issued 
a  wake-up  call.  The  Oregonian  will 
no  longer  print  the  team  names  Red¬ 
skins,  Redmen,  Braves,  and  Indians. 
“We  will  not  be  a  passive  participant 
in  perpetuating  racial  or  cultural 
stereotypes  in  our  community,  whether 
by  use  of  nicknames  or  in  any  other 
way,”  its  managing  editor  said. 

Across  the  country,  tribal  mem¬ 
bers  are  thanking  the  Portland  dai¬ 
ly  for  its  thoughtful,  considered  ac¬ 
tion.  As  Gannett  News  Service 
columnist  Nancy  Butterfield  wrote, 
few  journalists  note  their  own  role 
“in  fostering  and  perpetuating  Na¬ 
tive  American  caricatures  in  sport¬ 
ing  events  .  .  .  [The  Oregonian’s  ed¬ 
itors]  have  demonstrated  a  measure 
of  integrity  and  courage  not  always 
visible  in  the  news  media.” 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  will  meet  in  New  York 
City  next  week  leaving  Washington 
for  the  first  time  since  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1922,  except  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Atlantic  City  in  1924.  Over¬ 
crowded  conditions  in  wartime 
Washington  compelled  a  shift  in  the 
meeting  place. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Post  appeared  as 
a  five-day  tabloid  April  6,  having 
been  a  standard-size  paper  except 
for  three  months  in  1933.  Mrs. 
George  Backer  acquired  the  paper 
from  J.  David  Stern  in  1939. 

:)!  4c 

World’s  Press  News,  a  British 
trade  paper,  reports  a  process  for 
repulping  and  deinking  printed  waste 
papers  without  beating  or  grinding 
is  now  in  operation.  The  British 
patent — the  Becker-Partington  Pro¬ 
cess — claims  new  paper  has  been 
made  80  times  from  the  same  waste 
paper  in  laboratory  tests. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  11.  1942 


Perhaps  journalists  could  once 
plead  ignorance,  but  no  more.  Thanks 
to  the  Oregonian,  every  time  a  re¬ 
porter  uses  racist  images  in  a  story 
he  or  she  will  know  they  are  de¬ 
meaning  a  people. 

Natives,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
feel  they  are  being  honored  at  the 
sight  of  a  non-tribal  member  in  a 
sacred  headdress  and  war  paint 
whooping  and  chopping.  A  few  may 
disagree,  but  as  American  Indian 
Movement  leader  Clyde  Bellecourt 
observed,  “In  our  history,  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  scouts  willing  to  ride  with 
the  cavalry.” 

Predictably,  the  tired  backlash 
from  the  newspaper  industry’s  es¬ 
tablishment  has  begun.  A  first  shot 
comes  from  editor  Terry  Plumb  in 
a  March  21  letter  to  E&P  (“Ban¬ 
ning  of  Indian  names  raises  all  sorts 
of  questions”).  He  ominously  calls 
it  “social  engineering  of  the  news.” 
He,  somehow,  thinks  the  next  step 
might  be  to  outlaw  coverage  of 
Thanksgiving  skits  in  schools. 

However,  would  Mr.  Plumb’s  Rock 
Hill  (S.C.)  Herald  print  these  head¬ 
lines,  “Washington  niggers  lynched  by 
Bills’’?  Or  “N.Y.  kikes  loss  termed  a 
holocaust”?  Or  “Houston  spies  beat¬ 
en,  10-3”?  Or  how  about  “L.  A.  gooks 
take  bashing”? 

Of  course  not.  Those  are  de¬ 
plorable  names  that  usually  do  not 
belong  anywhere  in  a  newspaper,  let 


alone  the  sports  page.  So  why  should 
Native  Americans  have  to  open  up 
their  morning  papers  to  stories  un¬ 
der  banners  such  as  “Wounded  knee 
defeats  Indian  girls,”  or  “Redmen 
scalped,  80-66,”  or  “Redskins  chop 
Cowboys”? 

In  1992,  which  marks  500  years 
of  brutal  domination  by  Europeans, 
native  people  are  trying  to  remind 
Americans  they  exist  as  more  than 
savage  mascots,  but  their  soft  cry 
of  “We  are  still  here”  too  often  is 
going  unheard.  Others  must  step  in 
to  say  enough  is  enough. 

Team  names  based  on  character¬ 
istics  such  as  skin  color  and  eth¬ 
nicity  of  disadvantaged  groups  are 
repugnant.  The  same  is  true  of  our 
industry’s  hands-off  policy  that,  in 
effect,  helps  big  business  exploit  a 
small  group  of  people. 

Many  journalists  will  continue  to 
take  the  low  moral  ground,  just  as 
their  earlier  counterparts  editorial¬ 
ized  in  news  columns  that  treaties 
do  not  have  to  be  honored  and  the 
savages  are  in  the  way.  They  should 
know  better. 

Travis  Armstrong  Kaminski 

(Kaminski  is  the  wire  and  fea¬ 
tures  editor  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s 
Ottaway  News  Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  a  registered  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Leach  Lake  band  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.) 
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For  E&P  Readers  and  Advertisers 


So  many  important  conferences  of  the  newspaper  world  will  be  taking  place  over  the  next  few  months.These 
conferences  involve  every  segment  of  the  industry.  Editor  &  Publisher  attends  and  follows  up  on  every  gathering 
with  special  coverage  and  distribution.  Here  are  some  important  E&P  dates  for  you  to  consider: 

May  2  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  New  York,  NY,  May  4-6 

May  9  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/TEC  Planning  Issue,  ANPA  Post 
Convention  Issue 

May  16  Newspapers  in  Education  Conference  San  Francisco,  CA,  May  20-22 

May  23  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Conference,  Dallas,  TX, 

May  27-30  (E&P/INMA  Promotion  Awards) 

May  30  E&P's  Annual  Linage  Issue  (1991  Linage) 

June  6  ANPA/TEC  Conference  Issue,  Atlanta,  GA,  June  6-10 

June  13  ANPA/TEC  Post  Convention  Issue, 

International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conference,  Chicago,  IL, 

June  13-17 

June  20  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Conference, 

Denver,  CO,  June  21-25 

June  27  International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conference,  Louisville,  KY, 

June  28- July  1 

Editor  &  Publisher  covers  the  entire  newspaper  industry.  Choose  the  meetings  and  issues  valuable  to  you  and  make 
your  advertising  dates  with  us. 
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76th  annual  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 

Social  issue  journalism  wins  the  most  awards;  NABJ 
derides  decision  not  to  issue  prize  in  the  criticism  category 


By  Tony  Case 

Social  issue  journalism  was  re¬ 
warded  by  this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
board  with  winning  entries  in  writ¬ 
ing  categories  covering  such  topics 
as  the  environment,  battered  wom¬ 
en,  friendship,  animal  research,  and 
problems  with  the  space  program. 

Photo  prizes  went  to  coverage  of 
the  collapse  of  Communism  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  depictions  of  the  diverse 
lifestyles  of  21 -year-olds  across  the 
country. 

Announcement  of  the  76th  annu¬ 
al  prizes  was  clouded,  however,  by 
questions  raised  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Black  Journalists. 

For  the  first  time,  no  Pulitzer  Prize 
was  awarded  for  criticism,  rankling 
the  NABJ  which  felt  one  of  three 
finalists,  Los  Angeles  Times  colum¬ 
nist  Itabari  Njeri,  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  for  her  essay  on 
race  and  the  messages  of  black  na¬ 
tionalism. 

The  NABJ  also  questioned  the 
content  of  the  winning  entry  in  the 
feature  category  and  complained 
about  the  “secretive”  selection  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  awards. 

The  New  York  Times  added  to  its 
collection  of  prizes,  and  maintained 
its  distinction  as  the  newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  most  Pulitzers. 

The  Times  won  two  awards — for 
feature  writing  and  commentary — 
making  the  papers’  total  wins  a 
record  65. 

Also  winning  two  prizes  this  year 
was  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
which  was  recognized  for  public  ser¬ 
vice  and  beat  reporting. 

Three  Times  Mirror  Co.  newspa¬ 
pers  won  prizes.  Newsday  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  took  investigative  re¬ 
porting  honors,  and  its  sister  paper 
New  York  Newsday  won  for  spot 
news.  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
won  in  the  explanatory  journalism 
category. 

Two  Knight-Ridder  newspapers 


TWO-TIME  WINNER 
Tom  Knudson  receives  a  congrat¬ 
ulatory  hug  in  the  Sacramento 
Bee  newsroom  after  winning  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service 
journalism.  It  was  the  second 
Pulitzer  for  Knudson  who  won  in 
the  national  reporting  category  in 
1985  while  a  staff  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register. 


also  won  prizes.  The  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader  won  for  editorial 
writing  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  won  for  editorial  cartooning. 

Winners  of  one  award  each  were; 
the  Associated  Press,  Block  News¬ 
papers  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  journalism, 
letters,  drama,  and  music  were  an¬ 
nounced  April  7  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  New  York  City,  which  ad¬ 
ministers  the  awards.  Each  prize  car¬ 
ries  with  it  $3,000,  except  for  the 
public  service  winner  which  receives 
a  gold  medal. 

The  journalism  winners,  finalists, 
and  jurors  for  each  category  follow. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  ser¬ 
vice  was  awarded  to  the  Sacramento 
Bee  for  Tom  Knudson’ s  series  of 
reports  titled  “The  Sierra  in  Peril,” 
which  examined  environmental 
threats  and  damage  to  California’s 
Sierra  Nevada  mountain  range. 

The  five-part  series,  which  appeared 
in  June  1991,  detailed  “the  slow  de¬ 
cay  of  a  great  national  treasure”  by 
looking  at  such  factors  as  develop¬ 
ment,  pollution,  watershed  degrada¬ 
tion,  logging,  and  loss  of  wildlife, 
Knudson  noted. 

“When  you  think  of  mountains, 
you  think  of  crystal-clear  streams,” 
he  said.  “In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  that’s 
not  necessarily  the  case.” 

Knudson  offered  that  California 
with  its  population  of  30  million 
“causes  more  damage  to  the  Sier¬ 
ras  than  they  can  bear.  The  Sierra 
is  literally  under  siege,  and  that’s 
the  point  we  tried  to  make  in  the 
articles.  Nobody  had  really  looked 
at  the  range  as  a  whole,  and  that’s 
what  I  think  made  these  stories  spe¬ 
cial.” 

The  series  called  for  “a  reasoned 
and  more  holistic  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problems”  plaguing  the 
Sierras,  he  noted;  the  result  was  “a 
torrent  of  response.” 

One  development  that  came  from 
the  articles  was  the  Sierra  Summit 
last  November  in  Lake  Tahoe,  con¬ 
vened  by  Gov.  Pete  Wilson’s  ad¬ 
ministration. 

At  the  forum,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  decades,  federal  land  man¬ 
agers,  scientists,  and  concerned  cit¬ 
izens  met  to  consider  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  managing  the  Sierra,  Knud¬ 
son  said. 

He  called  winning  the  Pulitzer 
“fantastic”  and  “certainly  a  total  sur¬ 
prise,”  adding  that  he  was  “very 
honored,”  happy  for  the  Bee,  and 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  write  the  stories. 

(See  PULITZERS  on  page  10) 
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Associated  Press  photo  editor 
Pete  Leabo  (left)  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  chief  of  bureau  Rick  Sprat- 
ling  toast  Olga  Shalygin  after  it 
was  announced  that  the  AP  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
spot  news  photography  for  pho¬ 
tos  of  the  coup  in  Russia  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Communist 
regime.  Shalygin  was  part  of  the 
staff  in  Moscow  that  won  the 
prize. 

AP  LEAFDESK 

we  happened  to  win  a  prize  for  it.” 

Newsday  columnist  Jim  Dwyer 
said,  “This  was  like  a  meteorite  hit¬ 
ting  New  York.  It  was  really  like 
hitting  the  city  where  it  lives.” 

Among  the  staffers  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  coverage  were  reporters 
Russell  Ben-Ali,  Rose  Marie  Arce, 
Alison  Carpenter,  Nick  Chiles,  Mitch 
Gelman,  Clara  Hemphill,  Melinda 
Henneberger,  and  intern  Virginia 
Breen. 

Also  contributing  were  photogra¬ 
phers  Ken  Sawchuk,  Jon  Naso, 
Viorel  Florescu,  and  photo  editor 
Chris  Hatch,  columnists  Dwyer, 
Dennis  Duggan,  and  Ellis  Henican, 
and  artist  Steve  Madden. 


Editors  who  worked  on  the  cov¬ 
erage  include  Forst,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  James  Toedtman,  metro  editor 
Richard  Galant,  deputy  metro  edi¬ 
tor  Barbara  Strauch,  deputy  metro 
editor  Deidre  Murphy,  assistant 
metro  editor  Debbie  Henley,  news 
editors  Tim  Anderson,  Lew  Serviss, 
and  Jill  Haber,  executive  news  ed¬ 
itor  Sam  Ruinsky,  and  assistant  news 
editor  Liisa  May. 

Also  nominated  in  the  category 
were:  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  coverage  of  a  helicopter  crash 
in  a  local  schoolyard  that  killed  U.S. 
Sen.  John  Heinz  and  six  others;  and 
the  staff  of  the  weekly  Vineyard 
Gazette,  Edgartown,  Mass.,  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  destruction  to  the  is¬ 
land  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  by  Hur¬ 
ricane  Bob. 

Nominating  jurors  for  the  cate¬ 
gory  were:  Dennis  A.  Britton,  edi¬ 
tor  and  senior  vice  president,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  (chairman);  Judy 
Bolch,  assistant  managing  editor, 
sports/features,  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer,  Dave  Curtin, 
general  assignment  reporter,  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph’, 
Forrest  M.  Landon,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  vice  president,  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  cfe  World  News;  and  Jer¬ 
ry  Nachman,  the  recently  resigned 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 

The  prize  for  investigative  re¬ 
porting  went  to  Lorraine  Adams  and 
Dan  Malone  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  reporting  that  charged 
Texas  police  with  extensive  mis¬ 
conduct  and  abuses  of  power. 


Pulitzers 

( Continued  from  page  9) 


“Hopefully,”  he  said,  “the  Sier¬ 
ras  will  benefit  from  all  the  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  for  reporting  by  Mike 
Casey  and  Russell  Carollo  that  re¬ 
vealed  gross  national  neglect  of 
worker  safety  conditions  and  regu¬ 
lations  and  prompted  workplace-re- 
form  legislation;  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  for  articles  on  the  epidemic 
of  gun  violence  in  the  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  Thomas  Winship,  president. 
Center  for  Foreign  Journalists,  Res- 
ton,  Va.  (chairman);  Richard  M. 
Estrada,  associate  editorial  page  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Dallas  Morning  News;  Di¬ 
ane  Graham,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Des  Moines  Register;  Bob 
Herbert,  columnist,  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  and  Ted  M.  Natt,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  the  Longview, 
Wash.,  Daily  News. 

SPOT  NEWS  REPORTING 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news 
reporting  went  to  the  staff  of  New 
York  Newsday  for  coverage  of  a 
late-night  subway  derailment  in 
Manhattan  that  left  five  passengers 
dead  and  more  than  200  injured. 

“It’s  great  to  be  recognized  for 
the  quality  of  the  work  that  we  do 
every  day,”  said  New  York  News- 
day  editor  Donald  Forst.  “This  time. 


Czarek  Sokolowski,  Associated  Press  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  in  Warsaw,  reads  messages  congratulating  him 
and  other  AP  photographers  for  winning  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  the  spot  news  category. 

AP  LEAFDESK 


Associated  Press  photographer  Alexander  Zem- 
lianchenko  (left),  photo  editor  Liu  Heung  Shing  and 
photographer  Boris  Yurchenko  (right)  celebrate  after 
hearing  that  the  AP  photo  staff  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

AP  LEAFDESK 
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Robert  Johnson  (left),  publisher  of  Newsday  and  New  York  News- 
day,  gets  doused  with  champagne  by  an  exuberant  staff  member  af¬ 
ter  learning  that  the  newspapers  each  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  Rubbing 
champagne  out  of  his  eye  with  bottle  in  hand  is  New  York  Newsday 
editor  Donald  Forst.  ap  leafdesk 


“It  was,  without  question,  the  most 
challenging,  exhilarating  two  years 
of  my  professional  life,”  Malone  told 
the  Associated  Press  of  his  work  on 
the  newspaper  stories. 

Editor  Joe  McGuff,  who  recently 
announced  his  retirement,  said,  “It’s 
a  great  way  to  go  out.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News  for  its  persistent  investigation 
of  financial  abuses  at  a  University 
of  South  Carolina  foundation,  which 
prompted  significant  reforms;  and 
Jennifer  Hyman  of  the  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  Democrat  and  Chronicle  for 
an  investigation  that  revealed  secret 
links  between  the  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  the  CIA. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  Joseph  Lelyveld,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  New  York  Times 
(chairman);  Mary  Pat  Flaherty,  re¬ 
porter,  the  Pittsburgh  Press',  Don 
Flores,  president  and  publisher,  the 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen',  Sydney  P. 
Freedberg,  staff  writer,  the  Miami 
Herald',  and  Ben  Johnson,  assistant 
managing  editor,  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 


EXPLANATORY  JOURNALISM 


The  Pulitzer  for  explanatory  jour¬ 
nalism  was  awarded  to  Robert  S. 
Capers  and  Eric  Lipton  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  for  a  series  on  the 
flawed  Hubble  Space  Telescope,  and 
how  the  debacle  is  indicative  of  oth¬ 
er  problems  in  America’s  space  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  four-part  series.  Capers  said, 
was  born  out  of  articles  in  the  Courant 
in  June  1990  after  news  of  the  eight- 
foot,  dysfunctional  mirror  was  first 
disclosed.  The  mirror’s  manufactur¬ 
er  is  based  in  Connecticut. 

When  NASA  released  its  final  re¬ 
port  on  the  Hubble  venture  in 


Dallas  Morning  News  reporters 
Dan  Malone  (seated)  and  Lor¬ 
raine  Adams  celebrate  after  learn¬ 
ing  they  had  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  investigative  reporting. 

AP  LEAFDESK 


November  1990,  Capers  said,  he  and 
Lipton  began  their  five-month  toil 
on  the  series  by  “building  on  what 
we  had  reported  before  with  ex¬ 
haustive  interviewing.” 

Capers  said  he  and  Lipton  had 
wondered  how  the  mirror  could  have 
been  built  with  a  flaw.  “Why  did 
they  not  catch  it?”  he  asked.  “Didn’t 
they  test  it?”  The  reports  found  that 
mistakes  were  made  when  the  mir¬ 
ror  was  inspected. 

However,  the  reports  asked  larg¬ 
er  questions.  Capers  noted,  such  as: 
What  is  wrong  with  American  man¬ 
ufacturing?  What  lessons  were 
learned  from  the  Hubble  project? 
Are  there  like  weaknesses  in  other 
big  space  programs?  What  are  some 
problems  with  “big  science”? 

On  winning  the  Pulitzer,  Capers 
said,  “How  does  one  react  when  one 
wins  the  Pulitzer  Prize?  I’m 
shocked.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  James  O’Byrne,  Mark 
Schleifstein,  and  G.  Andrew  Boyd 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
for  the  series  “Louisiana  in  Peril” 
on  toxic  waste  and  pollution  in  the 
state;  and  Rob  Carson,  Geff  Hinds, 
and  Suki  Dardarian  with  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  Tribune  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
for  coverage  of  a  controversial  and 
ultimately  unsuccessful  special  ini¬ 
tiative  on  the  state’s  1991  ballot  that 
would  have  granted  each  terminal¬ 
ly  ill  individual  the  right  to  have  a 
physician  end  his  or  her  life. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  Shelby  Coffey  III,  editor 
and  executive  vice  president,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  (chairman);  Natalie 
Angier,  reporter,  the  New  York 


Times;  H.  Brandt  Ayers,  editor  and 
publisher,  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star, 
Marjie  Lundstrom,  city  editor,  the 
Sacramento  Bee;  Peter  Prichard,  ed¬ 
itor,  USA  Today. 

BEAT  REPORTING 

The  Pulitzer  for  beat  reporting 
went  to  Deborah  Blum  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  for  the  series  “The  Mon¬ 
key  Wars,”  which  examined  ethical 
and  moral  issues  surrounding  pri¬ 
mate  research. 

Blum  noted  that,  while  winning 
(See  PULITZERS  on  page  34) 

Pulitzer  winner’s 
unreliabie  source 

There  are  sources  on  whom  you 
can  depend — and  sources  that  prove 
to  be  unreliable. 

Just  ask  John  Kaplan,  who  won 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature 
photography. 

Kaplan  said  that  several  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  prize  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced,  he  got  a  phone  call  from 
a  source  close  to  the  Pulitzer  orga¬ 
nization  who  told  him  he  had  not 
won. 

He  said  he  spent  the  next  few 
hours  resolving  himself  to  that  fact. 
Nonetheless,  he  and  his  girlfriend 
decided  to  celebrate  his  being  a  fi¬ 
nalist. 

“Then,  when  I  got  the  telegram 
that  said  I  had  won,  I  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,”  he  said.  “I  actually  called 
Western  Union  to  find  out  who  was 
behind  such  an  elaborate  hoax.” 

—  Tony  Case 
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‘Secrecy  as  usual’ 

Reporters  Committee  analysis  cites  100  incidents  of  Bush 
administraton*s  attempts  to  limit  information  in  the  past  year 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Bush  administration  may  be  accused  of  waver¬ 
ing  on  election  issues,  but  when  it  came  to  dealing 
with  the  media  last  year,  its  “secrecy  as  usual”  poli¬ 
cy  held  fast,  according  to  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  RCFP’s  annual  analysis  of  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration’s  dealings  with  the  press  showed  more  than  100 
incidents  of  government  attempts  to  limit  information 
between  March  1991  and  March  1992. 

The  report,  “The  Bush  Administration  and  the  News 
Media,”  listed  a  total  of  340  actions  “aimed  at  stifling 
editorial  freedom  and  limiting  public  oversight  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  affairs”  since  the  president  took  office. 

The  RCFP  report  broke  down  the  various  incidents 
into  a  number  of  different  categories,  including  Stop 
the  Press,  War  in  the  Gulf,  Freedom  of  Information, 
Prior  Restraint,  Secret  Government,  Disinformation, 
Policing  Thought,  and  Plumbing  Leaks. 

The  following  is  an  overview  of  incidents  from 
March  1991  through  mid-March  1992,  as  chronicled 
by  the  Washington,  D.C. -based  RCFP. 

STOP  THE  PRESS 

March  1991:  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
blamed  the  media  for  creating  a  negative  image  of  its 
policy  for  mining  federal  lands,  and  upbraided  BLM 
staffers  for  expressing  their  opinions  about  mining  and 
the  law  to  the  press. 

April  1991:  Despite  public  outcry  against  Iraqi  force 
used  on  Kurdish  refugees.  President  Bush,  relaxing  on 
the  golf  course,  said  he  felt  no  need  to  answer  to  any¬ 
body. 

June  1991:  White  House  Chief  of  Staff  John  Su- 
nunu  reportedly  cited  the  liberal  media.  White  House 
staff,  and  pro-Israel  groups  for  his  problems. 

*  *  * 

A  press  aide  to  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu¬ 
manities  chairman  Lynne  Cheney  said  her  boss  would 
no  longer  speak  to  a  newspaper  reporter  who  did  not 
use  enough  of  her  comments  supporting  an  NEH  nom¬ 
inee  in  an  article. 

August  1991:  A  reporter  from  a  Puerto  Rican  tv 
station  was  subpoenaed  by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Con¬ 
necticut  for  original  tapes  of  her  interviews  with  two 
fugitives,  but  a  judge  later  ruled  that  if  she  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  government  copies  she  would  not  have 
to  give  up  the  originals. 

4:  4:  4c 

The  pool  of  reporters  covering  summit  talks  between 
Bush  and  Gorbachev  were  told  they  were  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  cover  the  meeting  in  depth,  and  few  of  the  2,1 13 
reporters  on  the  scene  even  saw  key  officials,  result¬ 
ing  in  limited  access  and  a  reliance  on  press  releases 
characterized  by  one  reporter  as  “institutionalized  pla¬ 
giarism.” 

September  1991:  In  order  to  get  information  from 


a  newspaper  on  a  suspect,  an  undercover  FBI  agent 
posed  as  a  journalism  student  from  the  College  of 
Mount  St.  Vincent  in  Riverdale,  N.Y. 

4=  4c  4c 

A  reporter  from  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  was 
told  the  FBI  would  not  release  the  latest  name  on  its 
“Most  Wanted”  list  until  it  had  been  aired  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  program  America’s  Most  Wanted. 

In  addition,  the  president  told  a  group  of  teachers 
in  Maine  that  tv  excesses  were  a  bad  influence  on  chil¬ 
dren,  family  stability,  and  learning. 

October  1991:  President  Bush  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  dominated  by  domestic  policy  questions  that  the 
only  reason  he  appeared  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
foreign  policy  was  because  that  is  all  reporters  ask 
him  about. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Federal  Election  Committee  found  that  the 
Bush/Quayle  campaign  overcharged  the  media  more 
than  $360,000  for  travel  costs  during  1988  campaign. 

November  1991:  President  Bush  told  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  that  newspapers 
should  put  Doonesbury  on  the  obituary  pages.  His  com¬ 
ments  followed  a  series  in  the  comic  strip  about  alle¬ 
gations  of  Vice  President  Quayle’s  drug  purchase  while 
in  law  school.  The  vice  president  said  he  was  “out¬ 
raged”  over  the  series. 

4c  4c  4c 

It  was  learned  that  the  president’s  Q&A  sessions 
with  groups  he  addresses  were  scripted  in  advance,  af¬ 
ter  a  microphone  left  on  following  one  such  address 
picked  up  his  complaint  that  questions  were  asked  out 
of  order. 

4c  4c  4c 

Although  she  denied  making  the  characterization, 
April  Glaspie,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Iraq,  re¬ 
portedly  told  Saddam  Hussein  that  a  television  news 
story  about  Iraq’s  treatment  of  the  Kurds  was  “cheap 
and  unfair.”  Documents  later  released  indicate  Glaspie 
did  make  such  a  statement. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  license  of  a  pilot-reporter  was  revoked  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  careless  and  reck¬ 
less  behavior,  but  he  charged  it  was  a  “witch-hunt  and 
a  lynching”  because  of  his  critical  reporting  about  the 
FAA. 

January  1992:  Federal  prosecutors  subpoenaed  a 
transcript  of  unaired  ABC-TV  footage  of  an  interview 
with  a  Virginia  doctor  charged  with  fraudulently  im¬ 
pregnating  patients  with  his  own  sperm,  but  later  with¬ 
drew  the  subpoena  after  ABC  indicated  it  would  chal¬ 
lenge  the  action. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Justice  Department  also  subpoenaed  videotapes 
from  NBC-TV  of  a  stakeout  of  drug  smugglers  after 
a  judge  threatened  to  throw  out  the  case  if  the  tapes 
were  not  produced.  NBC  complied,  but  only  after  air- 
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ing  them  on  an  internal  satellite  feed  to  affiliates. 

4:  * 

Aides  to  Vice  President  Quayle  and  California  Gov. 
Pete  Wilson  ejected  reporters  from  Wilson’s  office  af¬ 
ter  one  asked  Quayle  how  Wilson  would  do  in  the 
1996  presidential  campaign. 

February  1992:  President  Bush  held  only  two  prime¬ 
time  news  conferences  since  he  took  office  in  January 
1989;  the  first  in  June  1989,  lasted  only  33  minutes 
instead  of  the  anticipated  40-45,  and  the  second  a  year 
later  followed  his  summit  with  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

*  *  * 

The  president  proposed  to  cut  $23  million  in  fund¬ 
ing  to  public  broadcasting,  contending  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  met  its  goals  and  does  not  need  to  improve 
its  facilities. 

4:  4=  4= 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  said  it  would 
not  allow  press  coverage  of  a  meeting  with  industry 
representatives,  but  it  relented  after  a  reporter  hired 
an  attorney  to  seek  an  injunction. 

WAR  IN  THE  GULF 

April  1991:  Citing  space  limitations,  camera  pools 
were  instituted  by  the  military  for  coverage  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  in  Tampa  of  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

May  1991:  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  White  House,  and  the  Defense  Department  denied 
issuing  a  memo  to  the  Energy  Department  about  with¬ 
holding  information  regarding  the  environmental  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Gulf  War. 

August  1991:  Some  families  of  soldiers  killed  in 
the  Gulf  learned  that  the  cause  of  death  was  not  ene¬ 
my  fire,  as  they  were  originally  told  by  the  military, 
but  actually  was  from  friendly  fire. 

January  1992:  The  U.S.  Army  continued  to  with¬ 
hold  the  names  of  “friendly  fire”  victims  in  the  Gulf 
war,  even  to  correct  factual  errors. 

*  *  * 

It  was  discovered  that  Bush  administration  officials 
spread  exaggerated  reports  about  Iraq’s  nuclear  capa¬ 
bility,  the  technical  performance  of  American  weapons, 
Iraqi  casualty  figures,  and  reported  Iraqi  overtures  for 
negotiation. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

March  1991:  The  draft  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement  released  to  the  public  about  the  Savannah 
River  nuclear  plant  had  so  many  secret  sections  it  was 
nearly  impossible  for  the  public  to  comment  on  it. 

April  1991:  The  Army  denied  access  to  records  on 
former  S.S.  officers  working  in  the  U.S.  space  pro¬ 
gram,  despite  the  fact  that  the  information  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  released  to  another  researcher  in  the  early 
1980s. 

May  1991:  Freedom  of  Information  requests  for  the 
details  of  a  settlement  between  the  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Corp.  and  two  savings  and  loan  owners  were 
rejected  because  of  a  secrecy  clause  in  the  agreement. 
*  *  * 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  was 
charged  by  Congress  with  taking  “unjustifiably  long” 
to  release  adopted  orders. 

August  1991:  The  Commerce  Department  refused 
to  release  adjusted  census  data — showing  undercounts 
in  1990 — but  federal  courts  in  Florida  and  California 
later  ordered  the  release  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act. 
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September  1991:  An  author  who  15  months  before 
had  obtained  the  proper  privacy  waivers  for  informa¬ 
tion  he  sought  from  the  State  Department  about  a  moth¬ 
er  and  daughter  in  a  custody  dispute  was  told  he  would 
have  to  get  new  waivers  since  the  old  ones  had  ex¬ 
pired — even  though  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  State 
Department. 

November  1991:  The  FCC  withheld  a  two-page 
memo  from  the  inspector  general  to  the  chairman  de¬ 
tailing  opinions  and  recommendations  about  the  pre¬ 
mature  release  of  information  to  the  press. 

*  *  * 

Education  Secretary  Lamar  Alexander  and  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  were  told  by  a  federal  judge  they 
cannot  withhold  federal  funds  from  colleges  that  re¬ 
lease  campus  crime  reports  to  the  public.  The  CIA, 
however,  successfully  argued  that  national  security 
would  be  compromised  by  its  confirming  or  denying 
a  relationship  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  Associated  Traders  Corporation,  alleged¬ 
ly  involving  a  transfer  of  millions  of  dollars  as  part 
of  weapons  deals.  The  CIA  also  said  commenting  on 
the  alleged  link  would  stifle  recruitment  of  operatives 
overseas  and  would  expose  CIA  methods  to  foreign 
intelligence  services. 

January  1992:  The  State  Department  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  the  names  of  two  American  hostages,  one  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  other  in  Afghanistan,  citing  Pri¬ 
vacy  Act  limitations. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Archives,  in  an  attempt  to  inhibit  copy¬ 
right  violations,  limited  access  to  all  films,  videos  and 
broadcasts,  even  though  most  are  not  copyrighted,  re¬ 
sulting  in  delays  and  increased  production  costs  for 
researchers  and  documentary  film  makers. 

February  1992:  Congressional  investigators  found  a 
two-page  memo  instructing  NASA  staffers  on  how  to 
avoid  releasing  information  to  Freedom  of  Information 
requesters,  including  mixing  up  papers,  camouflaging 
handwriting,  and  making  notes  on  detachable  stick-ons 
that  can  be  removed  from  important  documents. 

PRIOR  RESTRAINT 

July  1991:  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  told 
drug  companies  that  video  news  releases  were  con¬ 
sidered  labeling  and  thus  subject  to  prior  review  by 
the  FDA. 

August  1991:  A  federal  judge  found  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  violated  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  when  it  dropped  a  $1.5  million  contract  with 
Stanford  University  after  the  university  would  not 
promise  to  withhold  publication  of  preliminary  find¬ 
ings  before  NIH  approval. 

September  1991:  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  reportedly  were  angered  over  a  pub¬ 
lic  prediction  by  the  Army’s  leading  Soviet  analysts 
that  Gorbachev  would  lose  most  of  his  power  after  the 
coup,  which  was  the  opposite  of  what  the  White  House 
wanted  to  happen. 

October  1991:  The  State  Department  told  former 
hostage  Jesse  Turner’s  stepfather  that  his  visiting  priv¬ 
ileges  were  revoked  after  he  released  to  the  media  a 
videotape  of  his  stepson’s  reunion  with  his  family  in 
Germany. 

*  4:  4c 

White  House  Chief  of  Staff  John  Sununu  reminded 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Louis  Sullivan 
that  all  speeches  by  senior  officials  had  to  be  cleared 

(See  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  on  page  24) 


Public  interest  journalism 

Longtime  editor  says  computers  can  be  used  to  revive  it 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Computers  offer  the  best  —  and 
perhaps  the  only  —  hope  of  reviv¬ 
ing  serious  journalism  at  a  time  when 
news  organizations  are  distracted  by 
entertainment  and  good  looks,  says 
Bill  Kovach,  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation. 

“Our  press  is  increasingly  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  the  great  issues  of 
our  times  and  our  communities,”  Ko¬ 
vach  told  the  third  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Computer-Assisted  Jour¬ 
nalism  meeting  in  Indianapolis. 

“Instead  we  turn  to  the  creation 
of  entertainments  and  diversions.  In 
the  process,  journalism  is  cut  from 
newsroom  budgets  in  order  to  fi¬ 
nance  art  and  artifice:  new  design 
formats  and  promotional  projects,” 
Kovach  said. 

However,  the  same  computers  that 
offer  glitz  to  newspapers  also  offer 
new  grit,  Kovach  argues. 

“In  wise  and  trained  hands,  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  has  more  po¬ 
tential  to  rejuvenate  public  interest 
journalism  and  fulfill  the  hopes  of 
Madison  and  Jefferson  and  Mason 
that  a  free  press  would  equip  a  free 
people  with  the  tools  for  wise  self- 
government,”  he  told  the  conference, 
organized  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Advanced  Reporting  at  Indiana 
University-Purdue  University  at  In¬ 
dianapolis. 


Bill  Kovach 

speeches.  Too  often  we  helped  those 
interests  manipulate  the  public  be¬ 
cause  we  could  think  of  no  other 
way  to  get  to  the  information,”  he 
said. 

In  contrast,  computer-assisted 
journalism  helps  reporters  track  the 
actual  behavior  of  institutions  and 
individuals,  Kovach  said. 

“We  do  not  have  to  rely  on  vest¬ 
ed  interests  to  tell  us  what  the  record 
is.  We  do  not  have  to  rely  on  he 
said/she  said  reporting,”  Kovach 
said. 


‘Td  love  to  see  owners  and  publishers  lobbying  as 
hard  for  information  as  they  are  against  the  regional 
Bell  operating  companies.” 


Computer-assisted  journalism  holds 
the  promise  not  only  of  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  reporting  tool  —  but  also  of  an 
unprecedented  independence  in  re¬ 
porting,  Kovach  argues. 

Kovach  recalled  his  years  as 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  New 
York  Times  as  an  example  of  how 
news  must  be  redefined. 

“Too  often  what  we  reported  in 
Washington  was  information  which 
had  been  gathered  by  vested  inter¬ 
ests,  organized  by  vested  interests, 
and  issued  by  those  interests  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  political  matrix  in  press 
releases,  press  conferences,  and 


Kovach  pointed  to  two  well- 
known  phases  of  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  to  illustrate  the  contrast. 

Working  without  computers  in 
Washington,  Kovach  and  other  jour¬ 
nalists  simply  missed  the  importance 
of  the  growing  savings  and  loan  cri¬ 
sis. 

It  was,  Kovach  said,  “one  of  my 
failures  as  an  editor  ....  I’d  like  to 
think  if  I’d  paid  more  attention  to 
the  work  of  [journalists  using  com¬ 
puters]  I  might  have  been  able  to 
shine  a  light  on  it  faster,  and  do 
what  journalists  are  paid  to  do:  Keep 
the  people  informed  about  the  per¬ 


sons  and  institutions  who  have  in¬ 
fluence  over  their  lives.” 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Kovach 
was  named  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  came  as  a  computer  con¬ 
vert. 

“What  I  found  in  Atlanta  was  a 
community  which  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  ways  had  not  been  carefully  or 
consistently  examined  in  some 
time,”  he  said. 

Reporter  Dwight  Morris  was  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  a  special  operations 
project  that  created  the  paper’s  first 
systematic  reporting  database. 

From  the  project  came  stories  that 
documented  the  growing  role  of  au¬ 
tomatic  weapons  in  crimes;  the  first 
survey  of  air  safety  at  Hartsfield  In¬ 
ternational  Airport,  which  each  year 
is  the  first-  or  second-busiest  in  the 
country;  the  paper’s  first  in-house 
public  opinion  polling  group;  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  role  of  race  in  crim¬ 
inal  sentencing;  and  other  projects. 

Newsroom  interest  in  computer- 
assisted  reporting  picked  up  con¬ 
siderably,  Kovach  noted  wryly,  when 
Morris’  group  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  “The  Color  of  Money,”  an  in¬ 
vestigative  series  on  home  mortgage 
red-lining. 

To  be  sure,  Kovach  says,  com¬ 
puter-based  reporting  is  not  always 
an  unalloyed  good. 

A  glaring  example:  opinion  polls. 

“Public  opinion  surveys  could  be 
helping  citizens  define  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  issues  of 
post-Cold  War  America.  Instead, 
they  are  used  in  the  least  useful  and, 
by  the  way,  least  precise  way:  to 
predict  the  future.  They  are  used  to 
produce  a  deadening  and  sterile  se¬ 
ries  of  horse-race  polls,”  he  said. 

Still,  Kovach  says  he  is  heartened 
that  newspapers  of  all  types  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  frequent  reporting  use  of 
their  computers. 

“Even  at  USA  Today  there  is  hope 
that  computer-assisted  reporting  is 
leading  them  out  of  the  wilderness 
of  news  nuggets  toward  reporting 
in  depth  and  in  context,  like  their 
analysis  of  the  savings  and  loan  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country,”  Kovach 
said. 

The  biggest  stumbling  block  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  newspaper  managers 
who  will  not  spend  for  proper  train- 
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ing  and  resources  —  and,  Kovach 
says,  don’t  seem  much  interested  in 
breaking  the  he  said/she  said  re¬ 
porting  mold. 

“I’d  love  to  see  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  lobbying  as  hard  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  they  are  against  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  companies,” 
Kovach  said. 


Big  investments  are  not  likely  any 
time  soon,  Kovach  says,  but  he  also 
notes  that  computer-assisted  re¬ 
porting  need  not  be  terribly  expen¬ 
sive. 

The  Atlanta  newspapers’  special 
project,  for  instance,  operated  on  a 
“budget  smaller  than  that  which  the 
newspaper  used  to  promote  its  own 


Wonked  out? 


business  interests,”  Kovach  said. 

“Editors  and  publishers,”  he 
added,  “have  to  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  to  make  the  computer  of 
use  to  reporters  —  more  important¬ 
ly,  of  use  to  readers  —  requires  the 
same  commitment  to  time  and  train¬ 
ing  given  to  the  use  of  the  computer 
to  design  pages  and  set  copy.” 


Journalists  warned  not  to  let  their  fascination  with  databases  get 
out  of  hand;  advised  to  still  use  their  traditional  sources  for  news 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald  | 

There  is  a  new  computer  virus 
haunting  newspapers,  but  this  one 
does  not  infect  machines. 

Instead,  it  turns  reporters  into 
computer  wonks. 

“The  image  of  us  sitting  around 
in  the  newsroom  talking  about 
whether  our  batch  files  are  config¬ 
ured  correctly  isn’t,  to  me,  a  dream 
—  it’s  a  nightmare,”  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  Dwight  Morris  said 
recently. 

Morris,  a  respected  pioneer  in 
computer-assisted  journalism,  is  one 
of  a  growing  number  of  journalists 
who  are  warning  colleagues  not  to 
let  their  fascination  with  the  PC  get 
out  of  hand. 

That  warning  mixed  with  opti¬ 
mistic  predictions  throughout  the 
three  days  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Advanced  Reporting’s  recent 
third  annual  Conference  on  Com¬ 
puter-Assisted  Journalism  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

Nieman  Foundation  curator  Bill 
Kovach,  for  example,  predicted  com¬ 
puters  would  help  revive  what  he 
argues  is  a  moribund  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“In  wise  and  trained  hands,  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  has  more  po¬ 
tential  to  rejuvenate  public  interest 
journalism  and  fulfill  the  hopes  of 
Madison  and  Jefferson  and  Mason 
that  a  free  press  would  equip  a  free 
people  with  the  tools  for  wise  self- 
government,”  Kovach  said. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
said  that  as  a  contest  judge  he  has 
seen  many  stories  that  include  a 
wealth  of  computer-generated  in¬ 
formation,  but  a  dearth  of  analysis 
and  meaning. 

“The  computer  gave  [journalists] 
information  and  they  passed  that  in¬ 
formation  on  to  the  reader.  The  com¬ 
puter  did  not  give  them  what  read¬ 


ers  walked  away  hungering  for  — 
context  and  meaning,”  Kovach  said. 

So  enamored  do  some  reporters 
become  of  computers,  says  Richard 
Robertson,  that  they  forget  to  check 
against  traditional  sources. 

Robertson,  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic’s  investigative  team,  re¬ 
called  that  he  once  bet  a  police  de¬ 
tective  he  could  find  a  missing  per¬ 
son’s  address  with  his  database  faster 
than  the  detective’s  database.  Sure 
enough,  Robertson  obtained  more 
accurate  information  more  quickly 
than  the  detective. 

“This  is  my  database,”  Robertson 
said,  as  he  tossed  a  phone  directo¬ 
ry  from  the  podium. 

“Make  sure  when  you  go  to  a 
computer,  you  really  need  a  com¬ 
puter  to  do  your  story,”  he  said. 

Nora  Paul,  now  with  the  Poynter 
Institute,  recalled  how  the  vast  pow¬ 
er  of  databases  actually  subverted  a 
story  she  helped  produce  at  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald. 


house  had.”  These  weighty  databas¬ 
es  seem  to  have  an  insidious  effect 
on  writing  style  as  well,  argued  Roy 
Peter  Clark,  a  newspaper  writing 
coach  who  is  now  dean  of  faculty 
at  the  Poynter  Institute. 

“[Computer-assisted  stories]  will 
not  be  easy  to  write,”  Clark  said, 
“and  they  will  not  be  easy  to  read, 
either,  unless  you  craft  them  with 
care  and  attention.” 

Another  danger  is  that  reporters 
tend  to  place  much  too  much  faith 
in  their  databases. 

The  same  journalists  who  live  by 
the  slogan,  “If  your  mother  says  she 
loves  you,  check  it  out,”  too  often 
believe  anything  that  comes  out  of 
a  computer. 

“Remember  this:  Databases  are 
put  together  by  people  who  make 
$5  an  hour,”  L.A.  Times’  Morris 
said. 

“You  have  to  treat  this  stuff  like 
it  is  very  dirty,”  added  Poynter  In¬ 
stitute’s  Nora  Paul.  “You  have  to 


“The  computer  did  not  give  them  what  readers 
walked  away  hungering  for  —  context  and  meaning . .  / 


About  to  write  about  a  murder- 
suicide,  the  reporters  checked  a 
database  that  showed  the  apparent 
killer  had  been  involved  in  a  series 
of  civil  suits.  Another  computer 
search  turned  up  some  appellate 
court  cases.  Another,  his  real  estate 
records.  Another  search,  the  fact  that 
a  man  indicted  for  child  pornogra¬ 
phy  lived  nearby. 

“We  put  it  all  in  the  story  —  and 
it  was  a  terrible  murder-suicide  sto¬ 
ry,”  Paul  said.  “The  competition  did 
a  better  job:  They  talked  to  the  griev¬ 
ing  family  and  neighbors,  while  we 
were  so  busy  putting  in  all  this  stuff 
about  how  much  square  footage  his 


check  this  out  just  like  you  have  to 
check  everything  else  out.” 

Databases  can  soil  journalists  as 
well,  Paul  and  others  warned. 

With  computers,  reporters  as  nev¬ 
er  before  can  now  access  moun¬ 
tains  of  sensitive  data,  so  they  need 
to  be  aware  of  the  privacy  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  “constantly  accessing  cred¬ 
it  reports  on  line,”  Times  news  re¬ 
searcher  Debbie  Wolfe  said. 

Credit  reports  are  an  excellent 
way  to  locate  people,  but  they  are 

(See  COMPUTERS  on  page  32) 
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Cover  the  community 


Weekly  and  alternative  publishers  say  newspapers  should  stop 
relying  on  readership  surveys  and  simply  cover  more  community  news 


By  M.L.  Stein 


Instead  of  relying  so  heavily  on 
readership  surveys  to  climb  back  to 
prosperity,  daily  newspapers  should 
concentrate  more  on  basic  commu¬ 


nity  coverage. 

This  was  the  message  given  to  a 
daily  “establishment”  panel  by  an¬ 
other  panel  consisting  of  weekly  and 
alternative  publishers  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention. 

“The  dailies  no  longer  adequate¬ 
ly  cover  smaller  geographic  com¬ 
munities  or  diverse  lifestyle  com¬ 
munities,”  said  Ric  Trent,  president 
and  publisher  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Community  Newspapers. 

“This  lack  of  coverage  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decline  in  penetra¬ 
tion  of  large  newspapers,”  he  added. 


tertainment  information,  interna¬ 
tional  news,  and  regional  news. 

Among  “Potential”  [irregular] 
readers,  the  national  group  added 
international  and  “news  that’s  help¬ 
ful  with  everyday  living”  to  that  of 
the  “At-Risk”  list. 

Not  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
top  five  list  of  the  potentials  was 
found  among  the  California  re¬ 
spondents,  according  to  McGrath. 
Their  leading  news  priorities,  she 
said,  were  environment,  crime, 
health,  science,  education,  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  regional  coverage. 

To  identify  “At-Risk”  and  “Po¬ 
tential”  readers  in  individual  mar¬ 
kets  for  a  survey,  McGrath  advised 
newspapers  to  choose  appropriate 
target  audiences  “big  enough  to  mat¬ 
ter.” 

“Know  the  demographic  makeup 


“Everyone  wants  more  information  regarding  their 
community,  which  is  often  a  smaller  unit  than  a  city.” 


Trent,  Bruce  Brugmann,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  alternative  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Guardian,  and  Michael 
Taborski,  general  manager  of  six  ru¬ 
ral  weeklies  in  Northern  California, 
got  their  say  after  the  daily  panel 
had  spread  out  the  results  of  read¬ 
ership  studies  to  bolster  their  claim 
that  newspapers  must  change  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

Kristin  McGrath,  president  of 
MORI  Research  in  Minneapolis,  said 
she  applied  a  previously  broader  sur¬ 
vey  to  three  California  markets  and 
found  that  “young  people  often  view 
newspaper  reading  as  a  habit  be¬ 
longing  to  a  different  generation,  a 
habit  they  are  not  going  to  take  up.” 

McGrath  said  she  also  discovered 
a  disparity  in  preferences  in  news¬ 
paper  content  between  test  groups 
around  the  nation  and  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  markets. 

In  the  former,  she  explained,  the 
top  news  interest  of  “At-Risk”  read¬ 
ers  (those  who  do  not  feel  newspa¬ 
pers  are  essential)  were  local-city, 
neighborhood,  national,  and  crime 
news. 

In  California,  it  was  weekend  en¬ 


of  the  target  audiences  in  your  mar¬ 
ket,”  she  continued.  She  urged  a  fo¬ 
cus  on  such  aspects  as  age,  balance 
of  men  to  women,  upscale  groups 
who  are  infrequent  readers,  and  the 
role  of  population  mobility. 

Larry  Jinks,  publisher  of  the 
Knight-Ridder-owned  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  said  the  paper’s  “own 
version”  of  MORI’s  research  dis¬ 
closed  “dramatic  differences  in  our 
audience.  People  are  younger,  rich¬ 
er,  and  better  educated.” 

Also  discovered  was  that  the  pa¬ 
per’s  core  area  is  undergoing  sweep¬ 
ing  demographic  changes  and  that 
its  readers’  views  are  “significant¬ 
ly  different”  in  some  ways  from  the 
national  MORI  sample,  he  added. 

As  a  result.  Jinks  said,  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News  is  being  redesigned. 
Among  new  elements,  he  noted,  will 
be  a  comprehensive  news  summa¬ 
ry,  bigger  type,  key  word  jump  lines, 
and  a  tv  log  grid. 

Sue  Clark-Jackson,  president  of 
Gannett  West  and  publisher  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal,  drew 
on  the  research  for  Gannett’ s  News 
2000  program,  which  advises  news¬ 


papers  to  cover  such  things  as  shop¬ 
ping  trends  and  sales,  workplace  is¬ 
sues,  and  to  supply  information  on 
how  readers  can  spend  time  in  their 
town. 

Other  content  ideas  include  pub¬ 
lishing  local  columnists  with  strong 
personalities,  increasing  the  use  of 
local  profiles  in  all  sections,  and 
exploring  history  angles  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

News  2000  also  suggests  devel¬ 
oping  a  “helpful  or  caring  image  by 
providing  readers  with  information 
that  empowers  them  to  respond  to 
the  revelations  of  public  service  re¬ 
porting”  through  story  breakouts  or 
editorials. 

“This  is  all  very  well,”  the  week¬ 
ly  panel  replied  in  effect,  “but  you’re 
still  not  getting  close  enough  to  your 
readers.” 

“Large  daily  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  have  spent  millions  on  in-depth 
research  to  find  out  why  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  American  popu¬ 
lation  than  ever  before  chooses  not 
to  read  a  daily  newspaper,”  said 
Trent,  who  has  held  positions  on 
the  Washington  Post  and  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

He  asserted  that  responses  from 
focus  groups  and  other  survey 
sources  are  often  contradictory  but 
there  is  agreement  on  one  point: 
“Everyone  wants  more  information 
regarding  their  community,  which 
is  often  a  smaller  unit  than  a  city.” 

Brugmann  asked,  “Where’s  the 
beef  in  these  surveys?  Where  is  the 
emphasis  on  hard  news  and  opin¬ 
ion?  They’re  not  in  the  equation.” 

According  to  Brugmann,  whose 
free  weekly  has  a  circulation  of 
100,000,  the  major  dailies  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  alternative  press 
and  its  irreverent  attitude  toward  of¬ 
ficialdom. 

“There  are  big  stories  in  your 
communities  that  you’re  not  cover¬ 
ing,”  he  told  daily  publishers.  “Call 
in  your  editors,  ask  them  what  the 
big  stories  are  in  town  and  tell  them 
to  go  after  them.  There  should  be 
two  libel  suits  pending  against  you 
at  all  times  and  two  public  access 
suits  going  for  you.” 

Taborski,  who  said  his  Feather 
(See  COMMUNITY  on  page  32) 
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Parade  publisher 
denies  editor’s 
threat  allegations 

By  Tony  Case 

The  editor  of  the  Capital  Times  in  Madison,  Wis., 
has  criticized  the  magazine  insert  Parade  for  threat¬ 
ening  to  keep  the  competing  USA  Weekend  out  of  the 
market. 

Meanwhile,  Parade’s  publisher  denied  that  any  threats 
had  been  made  and  asserted  that  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  carrying  his  magazine  are  free  to  make  their 
own  decisions  about  what  they  distribute. 

In  a  recent  Page  One  box,  which  appeared  directly 
under  the  Capital  Times’  flag,  editor  Dave  Zweifel 
wrote,  “For  the  past  several  days  we  have  been  promis¬ 
ing  you  the  national  weekly  magazine  USA  Weekend 
beginning  with  today’s  newspaper.  I  have  to  reluc¬ 
tantly  inform  you  that  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  that 
promise  because  of  painful  circumstances  involving 
another  weekly  supplemental  magazine.  Parade,  which 
appears  in  the  Sunday  Wisconsin  State  Journal.” 

He  continued,  “Parade,  in  a  move  that  was  com¬ 
pletely  unexpected,  not  only  threatened,  but  exercised 
an  option  it  has  in  its  contract  with  Madison  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  to  pull  the  magazine  out  of  the  Sunday 
paper  if  we  proceed  with  plans  for  our  magazine.  The 
legal  issues  are  complex  and  far  from  settled.’’ 

Zweifel  noted  that  many  Capital  Times  readers  who 
receive  Parade  with  their  Wisconsin  State  Journal  on 
Sundays  would  have  been  affected  had  the  Capital 
Times  gone  ahead  with  its  plans  to  distribute  USA 
Weekend. 

Nevertheless,  he  concluded,  the  Capital  Times  “will 
continue  to  pursue  this  issue  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead.  Meanwhile,  please  accept  our  sincere  apologies 
for  being  unable  to  provide  USA  Weekend  and  for  any 
inconveniences  that  may  have  caused  you.” 

Despite  Zweifel’ s  allegations  of  strong-arm  tactics. 
Parade’s  publisher  Carlo  Vittorini  insisted,  “There  is 
nothing  in  our  relationship  with  publishers  that  pre¬ 
cludes  their  making  any  decisions  about  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  other  products.” 

Hence,  he  maintained.  Parade  had  made  no  threats 
to  MNI. 

Vittorini’s  stance  concurs  with  an  earlier  policy  state¬ 
ment  by  Parade,  which  was  reported  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  maintaining  that  “Parade  does  not  in  any  way 
inhibit  any  newspaper  from  carrying  whichever  syn¬ 
dicated  magazine  it  chooses.” 

Parade,  which  is  owned  by  the  Newhouse  media 
conglomerate,  is  the  nation’s  leading  magazine  in  terms 
of  circulation.  It  is  distributed  in  336  newspapers  that 
have  a  total  circulation  of  36.5  million.  Gannett  Co.’s 
USA  Weekend  is  carried  in  357  papers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  15.6  million. 

Zweifel  noted  that  Parade  has  had  a  partnership  with 
the  State  Journal  for  several  years.  Because  the  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  and  the  State  Journal  share  in  their  profits, 
his  paper  ditched  its  plans  to  carry  USA  Weekend  to 
avoid  “jeopardizing  that  sort  of  relationship.” 

USA  Weekend  had  been  slated  to  appear  every  Fri¬ 
day  in  the  Capital  Times,  and  the  paper  had  heavily 
promoted  the  magazine’s  impending  debut.  When  the 
alleged  conflict  with  Parade  arose  and  the  paper’s  plans 
were  nixed,  Zweifel  said,  he  thought  he  owed  the  read¬ 
ers  an  explanation. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

4/7/92  3131/92 

4/7/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.00 

10.125 

9.75 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

35.00 

35.00 

28.125 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

426.125 

427.00 

455.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.625 

23.125 

19.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.25 

31.00 

25.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

43 '>5 

43.375 

39.875 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

59.375 

58.125 

49.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

26.625 

26.875 

28.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.75 

20.75 

21.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

17.875 

20.25 

19.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (AM) 

26.50 

27.00 

25.42 

New  York  Times  Inc.  (AM) 

27.125 

30.375 

21.50 

Park  Conununications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.00 

15.00 

14.875 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.25 

25.25 

24.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

24.125 

24.125 

19.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

33.625 

34.875 

28.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.25 

44.00 

42.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

222.00 

227.50 

222.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

4/7/92  3/31/92 

4/9/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.00 

11.875 

10.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.50 

11.75 

12.625 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (aXd) 

12.625 

13.375 

9.50 

Reuters  (c) 

58.625 

56.75 

48.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

19.125 

19.625 

19.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 

16.75 

16.75 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

17.00 

17.375 

TorStar  Corp.  (a)(e) 

22.75 

22.75 

25.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.75 

7.85 

7.60 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

26.75 

27.00 

14.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  t^ote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  Torstar  was  not  traded  on  3/22/91 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wortheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


“I  felt  obliged  to  run  the  box  because  I  felt  like 
there  were  a  number  of  people  who  might  be  expect¬ 
ing  the  magazine,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  know  what  Parade  is  contending,  but  I  told 
the  Chicago  Tribune  last  week  that  I  didn’t  realize 
those  sort  of  hardball  tactics  still  existed  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Zweifel  related.  “Apparently  they  do.” 

While  he  said  he  had  not  spoken  to  anyone  from 
Parade,  Zweifel  maintained  that,  from  what  he  could 
gather,  the  magazine  would  “not  listen  to  reasoning” 
that  the  Madison  papers  were  separate  businesses  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  individual  parent  companies.  The  two 
parents  each  own  50%  of  the  MNI  operating  entity. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  Justice  Department  ruled  that 
MNI  owned  the  rights  of  the  two  papers.  Thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Zweifel,  Parade  contended  that  carrying 
USA  Weekend  violated  its  contract  with  MNI. 

(See  DENIES  on  page  32) 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Horoscope  lawsuit 
thrown  out 

James  Blakely’s  $9  million  law¬ 
suit  against  the  horoscopes  published 
by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  De¬ 
troit  News  turned  out  to  be  ill-starred. 

Wayne  County  (Mich.)  Circuit 
Court  Judge  Marvin  Stempien  dis¬ 
missed  the  lawsuit  against  the  news¬ 
papers’  business  agency,  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency,  when  Blakely 
failed  to  show  up  for  a  March  25 
hearing. 

In  a  19-page  handwritten  lawsuit 
filed  last  January,  Detroit  resident 
Blakely  demanded  that  both  news¬ 
papers  drop  their  horoscope  columns 
—  and  pay  him  $9  million  for  the 
damage  astrology  has  done  to  his 
life. 

Blakely  contended  the  syndicat¬ 
ed  horoscopes  —  by  Joyce  Jillson 
for  the  Free  Press  and  Sidney  Omarr 
for  the  News  —  had  destroyed  his 
marriage  and  caused  “an  enormous 
amount  of  problems”  in  his  life 
{E&P,  Feb.  15,  1992,  P.  31). 

Judge  Stempien  had  earlier  or¬ 
dered  Blakely  to  submit  a  more  co¬ 
herent  complaint,  but  the  amended 
suit  “was  just  as  bizarre  as  the  first 
one,”  DNA  attorney  John  Taylor  told 
reporter  Bonnie  DeSimone  in  a  De¬ 
troit  News  story. 

No  damages  in 
Taylor  lawsuit 
against  Switzer 

After  four  days  of  deliberations 
in  an  unusual  libel  suit  brought  by 
a  reporter,  a  split  Austin,  Texas,  jury 
found  that  former  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  football  coach  Barry  Switzer 
had  not  libeled  former  Dallas  Times 
Herald  reporter  Jack  Taylor. 

The  jury  also  returned  two  other 
unusual  verdicts  in  the  case:  It  ruled 
Switzer  had  invaded  the  privacy  of 
Taylor,  and  that  Taylor  had  invad¬ 
ed  the  privacy  of  Switzer  —  but  that 
neither  deserved  any  actual  dam¬ 
ages. 

By  a  10-3  vote,  the  jury  award¬ 
ed  $95,000  in  “exemplary”  damages 
to  Taylor  and  $18,500  in  exemplary 
damages  to  Switzer. 

Switzer  had  countersued  during 
the  libel  trial,  alleging  Taylor  in¬ 
vaded  his  privacy  by  “illegally”  ob¬ 
taining  copies  of  the  coach’s  income 
tax  returns.  Taylor  maintained  the 
returns  were  mailed  to  him  anony¬ 
mously. 


Switzer  claimed  victory  in  the  li¬ 
bel  case. 

“If  this  was  a  football  game,  we 
won,”  he  said.  “No  damages.  No 
award.” 

Taylor,  too,  said  he  felt  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  decision. 

“We  feel  our  reputation,  and  my 
family  name,  has  been  restored  by 
this  verdict,  although  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  as  we  had  hoped,”  he  said. 

Taylor,  now  with  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Daily  News,  and  his  wife  Myr- 
na  Lee  Taylor  charged  the  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  was  defamed  in 
Switzer’s  ghostwritten  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Bootlegger’s  Boy. 

The  best  seller  suggests  that  Tay¬ 
lor  conspired  with  a  girlfriend  of  a 
University  of  Oklahoma  football 
player  to  set  up  the  player  for  a  drug 
smuggling  arrest. 

Defendants  named  were  Switzer; 
ghostwriter  Edwin  “Bud”  Shrake; 
Switzer’s  brother  attorney  Donald 
Switzer;  publishing  house  William 
Morrow  &  Co.,  a  division  of  Hearst; 
and  Prime  Time,  a  company  owned 
by  Switzer. 

After  the  verdict,  Taylor’s  attor¬ 
ney,  Jack  Ayres,  said  he  would  rec¬ 
ommend  seeking  another  trial,  say¬ 
ing  the  verdict  was  defective. 

N.J.  law  shields 
letter  writer 

New  Jersey’s  shield  law  protects 
a  newspaper  from  having  to  reveal 
who  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to 
the  editor,  even  if  the  letter  is  li¬ 
belous,  a  New  Jersey  appeals  court 
ruled. 

The  decision  said  the  letter  writ¬ 
er,  editor,  and  newspaper  are  pro¬ 
tected  under  a  state  law  shielding 
the  identities  of  people  who  supply 
information  to  the  news  media. 

The  ruling  by  a  three-judge  pan¬ 
el  overturned  a  state  Superior  Court 
decision  holding  that  the  shield  law 
did  not  apply  to  the  letter  writer. 

The  panel  said  Nancy  Rubenstein, 
publisher  of  North  Jersey  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Suburban  Trends  in  Butler,  did 
not  have  to  disclose  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter,  published  anonymous¬ 
ly,  that  falsely  claimed  a  doctor  mis¬ 
represented  his  qualifications. 

The  decision  allows  osteopath  Dr. 
Marvin  Gastman  to  pursue  his  libel 
suit  against  North  Jersey  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  Rubenstein,  the  Star-Ledger 
of  Newark  reported. 

Suburban  Trends  refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  letter  until  the  writer  had 


supplied  his  or  her  name  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  which  honored  the  request  for 
anonymity. 

The  letter,  which  said  osteopaths 
receive  less  training  than  chiro¬ 
practors,  did  not  name  Gastman,  but 
it  said  a  Ringwood  osteopath  was 
an  “imposter”  for  deceiving  patients 
by  using  the  title  M.D.  Gastman  is 
the  only  osteopath  in  town. 

The  paper  refused  to  run  a  re¬ 
traction  but  printed  a  letter  from  a 
student  osteopath  correcting  claims 
made  in  the  first  letter. 

Jury  decides 
in  favor  of 
newspaper 

A  former  car  dealer’s  libel  suit 
over  a  Charleston  (S.C.)  Post-Couri¬ 
er  story  was  a  lemon,  a  jury  de¬ 
cided  March  27. 

John  R.  Parker,  former  owner  of 
a  Lincoln-Mercury  auto  dealership, 
contended  he  was  libeled  by  an  Au¬ 
gust  1989  story  that  reported  on  a 
$700,000  lawsuit  award  won  by  a 
woman  whose  car  had  been  repos¬ 
sessed  by  the  former  owner  of  Par¬ 
ker’s  business. 

The  article,  by  Jim  Parker,  not¬ 
ed  that  there  was  a  dispute  over 
whether  John  R.  Parker  might  be  li¬ 
able  for  the  judgment. 

In  a  weeklong  trial  before 
Charleston  County  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Judge  Richard  Fields, 
John  R.  Parker  argued  the  article 
had  besmirched  his  reputation  and 
invaded  his  privacy. 

Defendants  reporter  Jim  Parker 
and  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.  — 
publisher  of  the  weekend  edition 
that  combines  the  News  and  Couri¬ 
er  and  the  Evening  Post  —  argued 
the  story  was  accurate. 

The  invasion  of  privacy  count  was 
dismissed  by  the  judge  before  the 
case  went  to  the  jury,  which  need¬ 
ed  just  an  hour  to  find  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Southam  sells 
Telemedia  shares 

Telemedia  Inc.  has  agreed  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  buy  Southam  Inc.’s  35% 
interest  in  Telemedia  Publishing  Inc. 
for  $18  million  (Canadian). 

Telemedia  expected  to  finance  the 
purchase  with  bank  debt,  and 
Southam  planned  to  use  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  reduce  its  debt. 
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Warning  labels  and  alcohol  ads 

Senate  holds  hearings  on  the  Alcohol  Beverage  Advertising  Act 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Congress  once  again  is  consider¬ 
ing  legislation  that  would  require 
warning  labels  to  accompany  print 
and  broadcast  advertising  for  alco¬ 
holic  beverages. 

Citing  the  need  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers — particularly  youths  and 
pregnant  women — Senators  Richard 
Bryan  (D-Nev.),  Ted  Stevens  (R- 
Alaska),  Albert  Gore  Jr.  (D-Tenn.) 
and  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  were 
among  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  Alcohol  Beverage  Advertising 
Act  (S.664),  which  would  call  for  a 
series  of  five  rotating  warning  la¬ 
bels  for  alcoholic  beverage  ads,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  that  run  with  tobacco 
ads. 

Since  alcoholic  beverages  are  also 
advertised  on  television  and  radio — 
which  tobacco  is  not — vocal  and  on¬ 
screen  warnings  would  follow  each 
ad. 

Also  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation’s  Consumer  Sub¬ 
committee  were  Representatives  Jo¬ 
seph  P.  Kennedy  III  (D-Mass.)  and 
John  Conyers  Jr.  (D-Mich.),  who  are 
behind  similar  legislation  in  the 
House. 


“Why  are  these  warnings  need¬ 
ed?  There  are  many  reasons,”  said 
Sen.  Thurmond,  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill. 

“  .  .  .  (W)arnings  represent  one 
important  step  in  educating  the  con¬ 
sumer  on  the  potential  hazards  of 
alcohol  consumption,”  he  stated. 

“Similar  to  cigarette  warning  la¬ 
bels  and  the  labels  on  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  containers,  the  warnings  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  do  not  create  any  le¬ 
gal  restriction  or  penalty  to  those 
who  do  not  heed  the  warnings.  They 
merely  provide  cautionary  notice  that 
consumption  of  the  product  may  en¬ 
tail  serious  consequences  in  certain 
situations.” 

In  addition.  Sen.  Thurmond  main¬ 


tained  that  “alcohol  advertising,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  broadcast  media,  rep¬ 
resents  the  single  greatest  source  of 
alcohol  education  for  Americans. 
According  to  a  1990  study  of  10- 
to  13-year-olds  funded  by  the  AAA 
Foundation  for  Traffic  Safety,  there 
is  a  relationship  between  exposure 
and  attention  to  beer  advertising, 
and  expectations  to  drink  as  a  re¬ 
sult.” 

Broadcast  and  advertising  groups, 
however,  say  that  labeling  require¬ 
ment  would  in  effect  lead  to  the  end 
of  such  ads  on  the  air. 

“To  require  warning  labels  to  be 
a  part  of  alcohol  ads  will  simply 
drive  those  ads  off  the  air  without 
achieving  the  goal  of  reducing  al¬ 
cohol  abuse  in  America,”  according 
to  Wayne  Vriesman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/radio  group.  Tribune  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  who  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

Vriesman  charged  that  the  causal 
relationship  between  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  advertising  and  abuse  of  the 
product  has  not  been  established. 

“Why  people  abuse  alcohol  is  a 
complicated  question  which  does  not 
lend  itself  to  easy  answers,”  he  main¬ 
tained.  “Restraints  or  restrictions  on 


advertising  will  do  little  or  nothing 
to  help  us  fight  the  causes  or  find 
solutions  for  alcohol  abuse.” 

Further,  Vriesman  charged,  adding 
the  warnings  to  already  limited-time 
broadcast  ads,  which  specifically  are 
designed  to  convey  only  single  mes¬ 
sages,  “will  only  confuse  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  will  end  up  rendering  both 
the  product  message  and  the  health 
warning  ineffective.” 

Public  service  ads  against  alco¬ 
hol  abuse  currently  being  run  by 
many  of  the  alcohol  beverage  com¬ 
panies  and  others  are  much  more  ef¬ 
fective,  he  added. 

Another  focus  of  the  debate  was 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  la¬ 
beling  requirement. 


“The  issue  is  of  constitutional  di¬ 
mensions  because  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  ruled  that  freedom 
from  government-compelled  speech 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  First 
Amendment,”  explained  New  York 
University  School  of  Law  Profes¬ 
sor  Burt  Neuborne. 

“Under  existing  Supreme  Court 
precedent,  I  believe  that  only  one 
exception  exists  to  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  ban  on  government-compelled 
speech,”  he  explained.  “Where  a 
given  communication  would  itself 
be  false  or  misleading  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  additional  information,  ei¬ 
ther  because  it  contains  affirmative 
misstatements,  or  because  it  omits 
a  material  fact  needed  to  permit  in¬ 
formed  choice,  government  is  em¬ 
powered  to  compel  additional  dis¬ 
closure  needed  to  correct  the  oth¬ 
erwise  deceptive  message  .  .  . 

“Where,  as  here,  an  entire  cate¬ 
gory  of  communication,  standing 
alone,  is  not  itself  false  or  mis¬ 
leading,  the  First  Amendment  for¬ 
bids  the  government  from  com¬ 
pelling  the  speaker  to  deliver  an 
across-the-board  government-man¬ 
dated  message,  especially  where,  as 
here:  (1)  the  government-mandated 
message  usurps  an  unreasonable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  space  available 
for  the  speaker’s  own  communica¬ 
tion;  and  (2)  the  government-man- 
dated  message  would  undoubtedly 
chill  the  speaker  from  speaking  at 
all,”  Neuborne  stated. 

However,  another  law  professor, 
C.  Edwin  Baker  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Law,  ar¬ 
gued  that  “Nothing  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  commercial  speech  doctrine 
prevents  Congress  from  taking  rea¬ 
sonable  steps  to  address  the  gen¬ 
uine  public  health  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  alcohol  ....  Consistent 
with  the  First  Amendment,  Congress 
has  the  power  either  to  ban  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  advertising  altogether 
or  to  require  health  warnings.” 

Citing  a  number  of  Supreme  Court 
cases.  Baker  maintained  that  the 
Court  “consistently  approves  dis¬ 
closure  or  informational  require¬ 
ments  in  the  context  of  commercial 
advertising  .  .  .  (T)he  Court  has  .  .  . 
made  clear  that  the  prohibition  of 
even  truthful,  non-misleading  com- 


Broadcast  and  advertising  groups,  however,  say  that 
labeling  requirement  would  in  effect  lead  to  the  end  of 
such  ads  on  the  air. 
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mercial  speech  is  permissible  if  the 
prohibition  is  narrowly  tailored  to 
further  a  substantial  government  in¬ 
terest.” 

Also  testifying  at  the  hearing  in 
support  of  the  bill  were:  Patricia 
Taylor  of  the  Center  for  Science  in 
the  Public  Interest,  Washington, 
D.C.,  who  represented  the  Coalition 
on  Alcohol  Advertising  and  Family 
Education;  Manya  Ungar,  former 
president  of  the  National  PTA;  Kath¬ 
leen  Tavenner,  marketing  manager, 
the  Suburban  Hospital  Addiction 
Treatment  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
whose  daughter  suffers  from  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome;  and  William  J. 
McCord,  director,  the  South  Car¬ 
olina  Commission  on  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse. 

Others  testifying  against  passage 
of  the  legislation  included:  Jeffrey 
G.  Becker,  vice  president/alcohol  is¬ 
sues,  the  Beer  Institute;  John  De 
Luca,  president  of  the  Wine  Insti¬ 
tute;  and  F.A.  Meister,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Distilled  Spirits  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  States. 

Dividends 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  de¬ 
clared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  60  a  share  payable  June  1  to  hold¬ 
ers  of  Series  A  and  B  common  stock 
as  of  May  15. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  declared  a  reg¬ 
ular  quarterly  dividend  of  350  per 
share  on  common  stock.  It  is  payable 
April  14  to  shareholders  of  record 
as  of  April  7. 


Ft.  Lauderdale 
p.m.  paper  folds 

The  evening  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News  folded  after  81  years 
with  its  March  27  edition. 

Since  1979,  the  paper’s  news  and 
business  departments  had  been 
merged  with  its  sister  a.m.  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Sun-Sentinel. 

In  1990,  Tribune  Co.,  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  halted  home  delivery  of  the 
News. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations  statement, 
for  the  six-month  period  ended  Sept. 
30,  1991,  the  News  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  5,963.  According  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  that  number  had  drifted  even 
lower  —  to  about  3,500  —  by  the 
time  it  was  shuttered. 

To  compensate  at  least  partially 
for  the  end  of  late-news  coverage, 
the  Sun-Sentinel  moved  back  its 
press  time  by  90  minutes. 

In  addition,  on  March  30  it  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  Sports  Final  Edition 
for  portions  of  Broward  County. 

PRC  likes  discount 
for  bar  coded  maii 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  has 
recommended  a  discount  for  bar  cod¬ 
ed  mail — but  newspapers  fail  to  ben¬ 
efit  because  they  don’t  work  in  new 
mail  sorting  equipment. 

The  Magazine  Publishers  of 
America  estimates  the  discount 


could  cut  10%  off  the  cost  of  reg¬ 
ular  second-class  postage  rates  for 
magazines  if  they  include  bar  cod¬ 
ed  address  information  on  their  ad¬ 
dress  labels. 

“This  is  especially  welcome  in 
view  of  last  year’s  25%  increase  in 
postal  rates,”  said  MPA  president 
Donald  Kummerfeld. 

However,  U.S.  Postal  Service 
equipment  reads  bar  codes  on  flat 
mail  as  it  stands  on  end  moving 
down  a  conveyor  belt  and  newspa¬ 
pers  and  similar  products  are  too 
floppy  and  don’t  work  well  on  it. 

“Newspapers  and  newspaper-like 
products  won’t  be  eligible  for  the 
discount  in  either  second-  or  third- 
class  because  they  are  not  compat¬ 
ible  with  USPS  sorting  equipment 
and  tend  to  jam  it,”  said  National 
Newspaper  Association  general 
counsel  Bob  Brinkmann. 

The  final  specifications  on  eligi¬ 
bility  have  not  been  issued.  The  rate 
commission’s  recommendation  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  USPS 
board. 

Baseball  deals 

Baseball  Weekly,  published  by 
USA  Today,  has  reached  agreements 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  to  sponsor  the 
Dick  Howser  Trophy  for  the  col¬ 
lege  baseball  player  of  the  year,  and 
with  the  American  Baseball  Coach¬ 
es  Association  to  sponsor  the  Col¬ 
lege  Baseball  Top  25  Division  I 
Baseball  Poll. 


lED  INFORMAnON 
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It: 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  III. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Scott  Bateman  Cathy  Davis  Donna  Wirtel 


Scott  Bateman,  formerly  arts 
and  entertainment  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  recently  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
information  marketing  coordinator 
at  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Cathy  G.  Davis,  vice  president 
of  advertising  for  TNI  Partners,  the 
agency  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  the  Tucson  Citizen,  has  been 
named  ad  director  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Davis  has  worked  for  newspapers 
in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  York  and 
Tennessee. 

Robert  Hallay,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  Phoenix  pa¬ 
pers,  now  is  operations  director. 

Richard  A.  Cox,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager/operations,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Hallay  as  circulation  director. 

Earlier,  Cox  was  with  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  S.  Brisbane,  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  re¬ 
cently  became  editor  and  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  paper. 

Brisbane  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  Times  before  its 
merger  with  the  Star  and  also  was 
a  reporter  and  assistant  city  editor 

at  the  Washington  Post. 

*  *  if 

Michael  Gebhart,  advertising 
director  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
Greater  St.  Louis,  has  been  named 
ad  director  for  the  Trenton,  N.J., 
Trentonian.  He  succeeds  Richard 
Medeiros,  who  recently  joined  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Hobbs,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  a  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.-based  non-profit  organization, 
has  joined  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel  as  its  public  relations  man¬ 
ager. 

Hobbs  previously  was  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  senior  editor  of  GS&J  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


*  *  * 

Pete  Wetmore,  formerly  copy 
editor  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  now  is 
a  copy  editor  with  the  Champaign, 
Ill.,  News-Gazette. 

if  *  * 

Donna  Wirtel,  formerly  a  se¬ 
nior  advertising  consultant  with  the 
major  accounts  department  of  Lesh- 
er  Communications,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  recently  was  appointed  ad 

manager  of  the  company’s  Valley 

Times  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Doug  Hebbard  who  resigned. 

Wirtel  has  worked  as  an  account 
executive  in  Chicago  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  concern  DDB  Needham 
Worldwide. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Smith,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Record-Journal, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Smith  has  served  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
and  the  Torrington  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Citizen  and  as  a  reporter,  sports 
editor,  city  editor  and  general  as¬ 
signment  editor  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

Ill  I);  :|e 

Joel  Morse,  formerly  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  has  been  named 
ad  sales  director  at  the  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  Appleton,  Wis.  He  succeeds 
Randy  Graf,  now  publisher  of  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune. 

Earlier,  Morse  was  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
Outlook  and  held  ad  posts  at  other 
publications  on  the  West  Coast. 

♦  *  * 

Jay  T.  Harris,  vice  president  of 
operations  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Knight 
Foundation’s  journalism  advisory 
committee;  Burl  Osborne,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  becomes  the  committee’s 
newest  member;  and  Larry  Jinks, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  San 
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Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charlotte  Observer  chairman 
and  publisher  Rolfe  Neill  as  a 
member  on  the  Foundation’s  board 
of  trustees. 

*  *  * 

Sam  S.  McKeel,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Sun- 
Times  Co.  in  Chicago  and  earlier 
chairman  of  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
Portland,  Maine. 

*  *  * 

Martha  O.  Lindeman,  manager 
of  communications  for  the  Tribune 
Co.  in  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  and  public  affairs  at  Play¬ 
boy  Enterprises  Inc.,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Elaine  Woo,  a  Metro  general- 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  who  earlier  worked  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
now  is  an  assistant  metropolitan  ed¬ 
itor  with  the  Times,  directing  cov¬ 
erage  of  education  and  religion. 

Mark  Yemma,  an  assistant  news 
editor  for  the  Orange  County  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  joined  the  Times  as  a  news 
editor  in  the  Business  section. 

Earlier,  Yemma  was  with  the 
Austin  (Texas)  American-Statesman, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Daily  American  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Drex  Heikes,  city  editor  of  the 
Times’  Valley  edition,  has  moved 
to  the  Washington  bureau  as  a  night 
editor. 

Heikes  previously  worked  for  the 
Fresno  Bee,  the  Anchorage  Times 
and  the  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Times- 
Herald  Record. 

Roberta  Barron,  a  copy  editor 
with  the  Houston  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  Times’  National  copy 
desk. 

Barron  has  served  in  editing  posts 
at  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the 
Austin  American-Statesman,  the 
Waco  (Texas)  Tribune-Herald  and 
Texas  Football  magazine. 
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Ralph  Scaglione,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Hillsborough 
County  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  now  is  St.  Petersburg  retail 
ad  manager  for  the  paper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  Reeves  who  was 
promoted  to  deputy  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Garcia,  most  recently 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Houston  Post  as  editor. 
He  succeeds  Charles  Cooper,  who 
recently  was  appointed  corporate  ed¬ 
itorial  director  of  MediaNews  Group, 
parent  of  the  Post. 

Earlier,  Garcia  was  with  the  Texas 
papers  the  Brenham  Banner-Press, 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times,  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen,  USA  To¬ 
day  and  Gannett  West  Newspaper 
Group. 

Deborah  Mann  Lake,  a  fashion 
reporter  and  editor  for  the  Houston 
Post,  has  been  named  design  editor 
at  the  paper,  succeeding  Pamela 
Lewis  who  resigned. 

Previously,  Lake  was  a  sportswrit- 
er  and  feature  writer  with  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Farah,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Sacramento  Union,  has  been 
named  editor  in  chief  of  the  month¬ 
ly  national  newsmagazine  New  Di¬ 
mensions. 

Farah’s  appointment  follows  the 
sale  of  the  magazine  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. -based  Chesapeake 
Publishing  Co.  New  Dimensions 
is  scheduled  to  resume  publishing 
in  June  under  the  new  leadership, 
the  company  announced;  business 
offices  are  in  Washington,  edito¬ 
rial  and  pre-production  operations 
are  located  in  California  and  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Previously,  Farah  was  executive 
editor  of  Glendale  (Calif.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  executive  news  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  edi¬ 
tor  and  founder  of  the  biweekly,  me¬ 
dia-watchdog  newsletter  Between  the 


Lines,  contributing  editor  of  the  con¬ 
servative  Washington  weekly  Hu¬ 
man  Events  and  founder  and  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  California-based 
Western  Journalism  Center. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Wallace,  formerly  a  staff 
photographer  with  the  Journal  Tri¬ 
bune,  Biddeford,  Maine,  now  is  chief 
photographer  of  the  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
Telegraph  Herald.  He  succeeds 
Dale  Stierman  who  retired. 

Wallace  is  a  former  director  of 
photography  at  the  Daily  Tribune  in 
Ames,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Rob  Fixmer,  formerly  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  previously  a  business  writ¬ 
er,  Sunday  editor,  assistant  metro 
editor  and  deputy  metro  editor  of 
the  defunct  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
has  joined  the  New  York  Times  as 
a  copy  editor. 

Previously,  Fixmer  worked  for  the 
Capital  Times  of  Madison,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

N.S.  (Buddy)  Hayden,  the 
founder  of  AD/SAT  and  a  former 
newspaper  publisher,  has  formed  a 
newsletter  publishing,  direct  mar¬ 
keting  and  public  relations  firm.  Cap¬ 
ital  Development  Associates  of  Fair 
Lawn,  N.J. 

Hayden  has  served  as  president 


of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Exam¬ 
iner,  publisher  of  the  Athens,  Ga., 
Banner-Herald  and  Daily  News  and 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.Va.,  Herald-Dispatch  and 
Advertiser,  the  Oregon  Statesman 
and  Capitol  Journal  in  Salem,  the 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  Courier  Post  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Harry  M.  Whipple,  who  re¬ 
cently  was  named  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  assumed 
the  additional  responsibilities  of 
publisher  following  the  retirement 
of  chairman  and  publisher  William 
J.  Keating. 


British  police 
seek  media 
restrictions 

Media  access  to  Downing  Street, 
on  which  the  British  prime  minis¬ 
ter  resides,  will  be  restricted  to  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  journalists  if  the 
Metropolitan  Police  put  into  effect 
new  regulations. 

The  move  follows  a  number  of 
security  incidents,  including  an  IRA 
mortar  bomb  attack  on  Number  10 
Downing  Street  where  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  John  Major  lives,  according  to 
the  UK  Press  Gazette. 

In  the  past,  any  journalist  with 
an  old-style  Metropolitan  Police  card 
was  able  to  get  into  Downing  Street. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  recently 
helped  introduce  a  new  national 
press  card  and,  if  the  restrictions  go 
into  effect,  a  separate  card  would 
be  required  to  gain  access  to  Down¬ 
ing  Street. 

According  to  the  Gazette,  free¬ 
lance  journalists  are  concerned  that 
they  will  be  the  first  to  be  exclud¬ 
ed  under  the  proposed  restrictions. 
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Bush  Administration 

(Continued from  page  13) 

by  Sununu  before  they  were  presented. 

November  1991:  The  executive  director  of  the  SEC 
banned  distribution  of  the  employee  newsletter  saying 
an  article  by  an  EEO  specialist  on  sexual  and  racial 
harassment  was  unfair.  Others  speculated  the  move 
was  calculated  to  avoid  adverse  publicity. 

February  1992:  A  Defense  Department  scientist  was 
fired  after  publicly  discussing  wasteful  spending  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  also  known  as  the 
“Star  Wars”  program. 

SECRET  GOVERNMENT 

March  1991:  The  White  House  proposed,  but  later 
dropped,  a  plan  to  use  secret  evidence  to  deport  aliens 
suspected  of  terrorist  activities,  without  releasing  that 
evidence  to  the  individual  or  his  attorney. 

*  ♦  * 

A  lawyer  for  the  Energy  Department  said  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Energy  Regulatory  Commission’s  status  as  a  com¬ 
mission  creates  difficulties  because  it  must  comply 
with  the  Sunshine  Act  and  reach  decisions  in  public. 
A  bill  to  allow  FERC  to  discuss  policy  in  closed  ses¬ 
sion  was  later  amended  with  the  secrecy  provision  tak¬ 
en  out. 

April  1991:  The  White  House  refused  to  respond 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  reports  that  Chief  of  Staff  John 
Sununu  made  more  than  70  “business”  trips  on  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft.  The  White  House  also  refused  to  reveal 
the  cost  or  the  extent  of  reimbursement  for  Bush’s 
travel  in  support  of  1990  Republican  candidates. 

*  *  * 

Development  of  a  controversial,  secret  nuclear-pow¬ 
ered  rocket  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
program  was  revealed  by  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists.  The  Defense  Department  also  said  it  was 
launching  its  first  public  space  mission  because  it  could 
no  longer  afford  the  $80  million  a  year  to  keep  the 
program  secret,  although  officials  said  the  results  from 
a  number  of  experiments  will  be  kept  secret. 

May  1991:  The  Justice  Department  released  107 
pages  of  information  dealing  with  the  trial  of  Manuel 
Noriega,  but  details  of  the  former  Panamanian  presi¬ 
dent’s  meetings  with  President  Bush,  Oliver  North,  and 
the  late  CIA  director  William  Casey  were  deleted. 

July  1991:  The  CIA  was  accused  of  acting  slowly 
in  cracking  down  on  the  BCCI  scandal,  even  though 
it  had  enough  evidence  against  it  in  1989,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  agency’s  own  involvement  with  the  bank. 
*  *  * 

Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh  refused  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  House  hearing  on  the  “October  Surprise,” 
the  Iran-contra  affair  and  Inslaw,  saying  the  hearing 
would  have  been  “confrontational”  rather  than  “infor¬ 
mational.” 

*  *  * 

The  Justice  Department  made  a  deal  with  Congress 
to  avoid  releasing  a  1989  opinion  by  the  deputy  at¬ 
torney  general  that  authorized  FBI  agents  to  kidnap 
fugitives  abroad. 

*  *  * 

The  president  and  the  Department  of  Energy  were 
criticized  for  refusing  to  release  for  review  and  com¬ 
ment  a  draft  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy,  which 
reportedly  showed  White  House  policy  was  not  sup¬ 


ported  by  Energy  Department  analysis  or  data. 

August  1991:  Although  the  president  approved  a 
bill  requiring  Congress  be  notified  in  a  timely  fashion 
of  any  covert  action,  he  complained  about  attempts  to 
define  covert  action  and  indicated  he  would  delay  no¬ 
tification  as  long  as  he  thought  it  would  be  necessary. 

*  *  * 

While  recently  released  hostage  Edward  Tracy  was 
said  by  an  Air  Force  hospital  to  be  in  good  condition, 
sources  said  he  was  severely  traumatized.  Also,  it  was 
reported  that  Soviet  “advisers”  in  Iraq  the  previous 
fail  were  actually  chemical  troops,  and  U.S.  experts 
who  had  been  studying  evidence  were  told  to  keep 
quiet. 

September  1991:  The  chairman  of  the  Federal  En¬ 
ergy  Regulatory  Commission  cited  “executive  privi¬ 
lege”  when  he  told  his  staffers  not  to  testify  if  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  a  House  committee  investigating  alleged 
irregularities  at  the  agency. 

October  1991:  The  Justice  Department  kept  two  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  BCCI  probe  from  testifying  before  the 
Senate,  reportedly  because  they  would  have  confirmed 
that  the  department  was  slow  in  its  investigation  of 
the  bank  and  its  operations. 

November  1991:  It  was  reported  that  a  line  of  suc¬ 
cession  that  includes  non-elected  officials  reportedly 
was  established  in  1982  by  a  secret  agency  for  use  if 
the  17  legal  successors  to  the  president  were  inca¬ 
pacitated. 

December  1991:  In  an  interview  with  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  television  station  a  week  after  the  William 
Kennedy  Smith  trial,  President  Bush  complained  about 
the  “filth  and  indecent  material”  on  tv  and  said  the 
matter  should  have  been  settled  “behind  closed  doors.” 

January  1992:  Although  federal  agencies  are  re¬ 
quired  to  open  their  rule-making  procedures  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  President’s  Council  on  Competitiveness,  chaired 
by  Vice  President  Quayle,  claimed  its  suggestions  are 
protected  by  executive  privilege,  even  though  it  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  number  of  unpublicized  controversies  in¬ 
volving  federal  regulations. 

February  1992:  A  General  Accounting  Office  re¬ 
port  showed  Bush  issued  51  national  security  direc¬ 
tives  by  the  fall  of  1990,  but  that  none  had  been  de¬ 
classified  and  few  were  even  shared  with  the  con¬ 
gressional  oversight  committees. 

*  *  * 

A  CIA  task  force  suggested  starting  its  own  secret 
television  network  to  keep  top  officials  informed  of 
breaking  intelligence  issues. 

*  *  * 

Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  introduced  a  civil  jus¬ 
tice  reform  bill  with  alternative  dispute  resolution  that 
called  for  all  proceedings  to  be  confidential. 

DISINFORMATION 

May  1991:  A  General  Accounting  Office  report  found 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  underestimated  by  $34  million  the  cost  of  a  space 
station  after  Congress  had  instructed  NASA  to  make 
the  space  station  program  simpler  and  less  expensive. 

July  1991:  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Census  Bureau 
found  some  five  million  people  were  missed  in  the 
1990  census,  Commerce  Secretary  Robert  Mosbacher 
said  he  would  not  adjust  the  census  because  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  “inconclusive  and  unconvincing.” 

*  9|c 

A  spokesman  for  Interior  Secretary  Manuel  Lujan 
Jr.  said  his  boss  used  his  own  home  and  cooked  in  his 
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General  Services  Administration,  even  though  the  work 
had  been  previously  approved  by  the  GSA. 

January  1992:  Two  FCC  commissioners  complained 
to  the  National  Association  of  Television  Program  Ex¬ 
ecutives  luncheon  that  the  First  Amendment  was  not 
designed  to  protect  “repulsive”  programming,  particu¬ 
larly  violence  and  sex.  In  other  comments,  one  of  the 
commissioners  also  said  the  “lurid  sexual  details”  from 
the  William  Kennedy  Smith  rape  trial  and  the  Clarence 
Thomas  confirmation  hearings  were  examples  of  dis¬ 
turbing  content  in  the  news. 

February  1992:  The  FCC  asked  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  to  sue  a  Chicago  radio  station  over  an  un¬ 
paid  $6,000  fine  for  alleged  indecent  broadcasts.  The 
station  argued  that  the  broadcast — which  included  ho¬ 
mosexual  jokes  and  comments  about  nude  magazine 
photos  of  a  former  Miss  America — was  not  indecent. 


own  kitchen  while  at  home  in  New  Mexico,  but  it  was 
reported  that  he  charged  the  government  $26  a  day  for 
meal  costs  while  at  home.  Lujan  later  said  he  would 
no  longer  charge  the  government  for  meals,  but  would 
not  return  the  money  he  had  already  received. 

November  1991:  A  former  CIA  employee  told  a 
Senate  committee  that  CIA  director  Robert  Gates  skewed 
intelligence  data  to  suit  the  anti-Soviet  views  of  his 
bosses. 

*  *  * 

A  report  proposing  drilling  in  Yellowstone  Nation¬ 
al  Park  ignored  advice  from  Park  Service  officials  that 
such  action  would  severely  damage  the  geothermal 
springs.  Congressmen  charged  the  information  pur¬ 
posely  was  quashed. 

*  *  * 

It  was  learned  that  Department  of  Energy  scientists 
working  on  a  nuclear  waste  repository  in  Nevada  were 
trained  in  media  contacts  by  a  firm  that  worked  with 
nuclear  industry  spokesmen,  reportedly  to  help  sell  the 
project  to  reluctant  Nevadans. 

January  1992:  In  an  apparent  attempt  to  create  pos¬ 
itive  press  coverage,  “selective  leaks”  from  the  Bush 
budget,  most  involving  increases  for  environmental 
programs,  were  released  just  prior  to  the  State  of  the 
Union  address. 

♦  *  * 

A  former  Forest  Service  criminal  investigator  charged 
that  the  agency  had  manipulated  scientific  evidence  to 
benefit  the  timber  industry. 

March  1992:  A  demographer  hired  by  the  Census 
Bureau  was  fired  after  talking  to  the  press  about  her 
calculation  of  the  Iraqi  death  toll  during  the  Gulf  war. 
She  said  her  original  report  was  rewritten  by  a  su¬ 
pervisor  who  reduced  the  estimated  number  of  civil¬ 
ian  deaths. 

POLICING  THOUGHT 

April  1991:  The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  fined  three  radio  stations  for  various  offenses:  a 
Michigan  station  was  fined  $2,000  for  suggesting  lis¬ 
teners  call  in  alternative  headlines  to  a  story  about  a 
man  on  his  honeymoon  who  lost  a  testicle  down  a  hot 
tub  drain;  a  Missouri  station  was  fined  $25,000  for 
broadcasting  a  false  civil  defense  warning  during  the 
Gulf  war;  and  an  Oregon  station  was  fined  $4,000  for 
airing  profanity  and  jokes  about  Liberace’s  sexual  ori¬ 
entation. 

July  1991:  The  penalty  for  broadcasting  indecent 
material  was  raised  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  $2,000  to  $12,500  per  incident. 

August  1991:  The  record  for  federal  wiretap  au¬ 
thorizations  was  broken  as  the  Justice  Department  re¬ 
ceived  authorization  for  324  installations  of  electron¬ 
ic  surveillance.  The  previous  record  of  310  was  set  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Bush  administration. 

October  1991:  The  Department  of  Energy  report¬ 
edly  pressured  scientists  from  government  research  labs 
not  to  attend  an  international  seminar  on  arms  control, 
and  others  were  intimidated  into  not  attending  other 
conferences. 

November  1991:  Surgeon  General  Antonia  Novel- 
lo  urged  beer  and  wine  companies  to  ban  commercials 
aimed  at  youths,  particularly  those  ads  that  feature 
“beach  parties”  and  similar  images,  which  she  charged 
encourage  underage  drinking. 

December  1991:  Nude  sculptures  of  a  woman  and 
her  baby  were  removed  from  a  Los  Angeles  federal 
building  on  the  order  of  the  regional  director  of  the 


PLUMBING  LEAKS 

April  1991:  Commerce  Undersecretary  Dennis  Klose 
resigned  before  he  could  be  fired  for  telling  Congress 
about  battles  within  the  administration  over  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Iraq. 

August  1991:  An  appraisal  reviewer  for  the  Reso¬ 
lution  Trust  Corp.  was  told  he  was  fired  because  of 
job  cuts  and  for  conduct  “detrimental  to  the  RTC”  af¬ 
ter  he  told  an  Arizona  newspaper  the  RTC  regularly 
accepted  poor-quality  real  estate  estimates.  The  RTC 
denied  he  was  fired  for  talking  to  a  reporter. 

October  1991:  President  Bush  proposed  limiting  ac¬ 
cess  to  FBI  reports  on  Supreme  Court  nominees  to 
committee  chairmen,  but  FBI  agents  would  remain  in 
the  room  while  they  read  the  reports  and  then  take 
them  back.  The  president  also  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  special  counsel  to  investigate  the  leaks  from  the 
Clarence  Thomas  nomination,  and  in  an  address  to 
Congress  said  his  call  for  a  leak  investigation  was  a 
reaction  to  his  and  the  public’s  disgust  over  the  con¬ 
firmation  hearings. 

January  1992:  The  IRS  subpoenaed  the  telephone 
records  of  free-lance  writer  Gregory  Millman  after  he 
refused  to  reveal  the  source  of  a  story  saying  the  IRS 
neglected  to  collect  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  from 
corporations.  A  federal  judge  refused  to  block  the  sub¬ 
poena. 

February  1992:  Computer  printouts  of  staff  tele¬ 
phone  calls  were  scoured  by  officials  from  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  searching  for  the 
source  of  a  leak  to  the  Washington  Post.  The  FCC, 
also  wary  of  leaks,  warned  its  employees  about  leak¬ 
ing  FCC  information  to  the  press. 


Newspaper  association  leaders  have  issued  a 
“Diversity  Action  Plan”  which  they  state  will  help 
newspaper  industry  groups  and  individual  newspaper 
companies  “develop  and  implement  new  approaches 
to  the  industry’s  dramatically  changing  workforce  and 
markets.” 

The  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  seminar  held  in  Janu¬ 
ary  that  was  convened  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  and  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  Leaders  of  those  organizations  met  with  leaders 
of  the  major  national  minority  media  organizations. 

Key  points  in  the  plan  include: 

(See  PLAN  on  page  27) 


Newspaper  leaders  issue 
‘Diversity  Action  Plan’ 
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Limits  on  environmental  language  contested 


By  George  Garneau 

National  manufacturing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  groups  are  asking  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  to  throw  out  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  a  California  law  that  re¬ 
stricts  what  companies  may  say 
about  environmental  issues. 

“What  California  has  done  is 
place  certain  language  off  limits, 
and  by  doing  so  has  prevented  the 
public  from  hearing  the  widest 
range  of  debate,”  said  Floyd 
Abrams,  a  First  Amendment  attor¬ 
ney  in  New  York  who  represents 
the  business  groups.  “We  believe 


Supreme  Court 
agrees  to  hear 
Newhouse  tax  case 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  hear  arguments  in  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Morning  Ledger  Co.’s 
appeal  of  a  lower  court  ruling  that 
said  the  company  could  not  deduct 
some  $67  million  for  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  a  previous  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

The  Newhouse  Newspapers- 
owned  company,  which  publishes 
the  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J., 
claimed  the  deduction  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Herald  Co.,  which  it 
acquired  in  1987,  10  years  after  the 
Herald  had  taken  over  Booth  News¬ 
papers  {E&P,  Jan.  18,  P.  43). 

From  1977  to  1980  the  Herald  de¬ 
ducted  the  value  of  Booth’s  paid 
subscribers,  which  totaled  more  than 
$67  million,  as  a  depreciable  asset, 
but  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  dis¬ 
allowed  the  deduction  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  paid  the  tax  plus  interest. 

When  the  Ledger  took  over  the 
Herald,  it  filed  a  refund  claim  for 
the  years  1977  through  1980,  and 
when  the  IRS  did  not  respond  “with¬ 
in  the  Code-prescribed  period,”  the 
company  filed  suit. 

Although  the  newspaper  compa¬ 
ny  prevailed  in  February  1990  when 
the  U.S.  District  Court  said  paid 
subscribers  were  distinct  from  good¬ 
will  assets  and  their  value  could  be 
depreciated,  that  decision  was  later 
overturned  by  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  also  denied  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  rehearing  or  a  hearing 
en  banc. 

—  Debra  Gersh 


this  law  limits  political  speech.” 

The  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
San  Francisco  is  being  watched  as 
a  test  of  states’  ability  to  limit  claims 
about  the  environmental  friendliness 
of  products  in  labeling  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Nobody  has  been  prosecuted  un¬ 
der  the  California  law,  which  took 
effect  last  year,  but  powerful  busi¬ 
ness  groups  are  trying  to  overturn 
it.  They  include  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  American  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
American  Paper  Institute,  the  Soap 
Detergent  Association,  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Society 
of  the  Plastics  Industry,  and  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  law’s  effect  is  “to  deter  if 
not  totally  prevent  communication 
of  truthful,  non-deceptive,  and  spe¬ 
cific  information  about  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  characteristics  of  con¬ 
sumer  products,”  the  suit  says. 

The  law,  part  of  California’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  professions  code,  expands 
the  existing  ban  on  “untrue  or  mis¬ 
leading”  environmental  claims.  It  re¬ 
quires  that  words  like  ozone  friend¬ 
ly,  biodegradable,  recyclable,  or  re¬ 
cycled  apply  only  to  products  that 
meet  strict  state  definitions. 

The  suit  says  the  law  not  only  vi¬ 
olates  First  Amendment  rights  to 
factual  commercial  speech  about 
products,  but  it  unconstitutionally 
limits  non-commercial  speech,  such 
as  that  of  companies  urging  con¬ 
sumers  to  support  recycling. 

The  suit  says  that  the  law  hampers 
industry  efforts  to  educate  consumers 
through  labeling  and  advertising, 
which  may  disclose  the  content  of 
packaging  for  purposes  of  recycling. 
Where  there  are  no  recycling  pro¬ 
grams,  labels  can  stimulate  support 
for  them,  the  suit  says. 

The  suit  also  calls  the  law  un¬ 
constitutionally  vague.  With  inade¬ 
quate  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
words  in  the  definitions,  the  law 
could  subject  manufacturers  to  six 
months  in  jail  and  a  fine. 

For  example,  under  the  state’s 
definition  of  recyclable  as  anything 
that  can  be  “conveniently  recycled” 
in  California  counties  over  300,000 
population,  manufacturers  say  they 
would  be  prohibited  from  using  the 
word  on  plastic  soda  bottles  sold 
in  counties  that  do  not  operate  plas¬ 


tic  recycling  programs. 

The  suit  says  one  company  so 
feared  the  law  that  it  removed  the 
label  from  a  can  of  nuts  that  read: 
“The  body  of  this  can  is  steel.  This 
material  is  recyclable  where  steel 
recycling  facilities  exist.  Support  re¬ 
cycling  in  your  community.”  A  new 
label  eliminates  mention  of  recy¬ 
cling,  “thus  depriving  the  public  of 
the  benefit  of  the  information  and 
views  previously  provided,”  the 
complaint  says. 

“I  think  it  is  the  first  constitu¬ 
tional  challenge  to  limits  on  the  use 
of  specific  language  in  an  environ¬ 
mental  context,”  said  Abrams.  He 
said  California  and  Rhode  Island 
have  the  most  restrictive  laws  cov¬ 
ering  environmental  claims.  He  said 
the  case  could  be  important  because 
the  California  law  “goes  so  far  and 
there  is  so  little  law  in  this  area.” 

California  Attorney  General  Dan¬ 
iel  Lungren,  the  defendant  in  the 
suit  and  the  official  charged  with 
defending  the  law,  denies  that  the 
law  forbids  truthful  and  non-de¬ 
ceptive  use  of  the  words  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

In  court  papers,  Lungren  said  the 
law  “does  not  intrude  upon  any  rights 
of  any  of  the  plaintiffs,  or  any  of 
the  plaintiff’s  members,  as  such 
rights  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.” 

Asking  the  court  to  dismiss  the 
case,  he  said  the  plaintiffs  lack  stand¬ 
ing  to  sue  because  any  allegation 
of  injury  from  the  law  “is  too  spec¬ 
ulative  and  remote  for  adjudication.” 

Lungren  denied  allegations  that 
the  law  “has  any  application  what¬ 
soever  to  any  non-commercial 
speech”  and  that  it  is  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  vague.  He  said  states  have 
the  authority  to  pass  laws  prevent¬ 
ing  deceptive  or  misleading  speech, 
which  is  not  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

Lungren’ s  response  pointed  to 
several  instances  in  which  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  actually  asked  for  federal  reg¬ 
ulation  to  standardize  “green”  la¬ 
beling,  including  provisions  similar 
to  those  contested  in  California. 

In  one  example,  he  said  several 
of  the  plaintiffs  filed  papers  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
which  they  said  it  was  “deceptive 
to  make  generalized  statements  of 
environmental  benefit  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  basis  for  each  claim.” 
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Knight  grant 


The  Knight  Foundation  has  award¬ 
ed  a  $50,000  grant  to  San  Francis¬ 
co  State  University’s  Center  for  In¬ 
tegration  and  Improvement  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  money  will  be  used  for  con¬ 
tinuing  support  of  programs  in  mul¬ 
ticultural  journalism  education,  said 
Center  director  Jon  Funabiki.  Among 
them,  he  noted,  are  the  Writing 
Coach  and  Mentor  Program  in  which 
a  number  of  professional  journalists 
volunteer  to  help  students  develop 
skills,  and  the  Bay  Area  Multicul¬ 
tural  Media  Academy,  a  summer 
workshop  for  ethnic  minority  high 
school  students. 

The  center  was  created  in  1990 
by  the  university’s  journalism  de¬ 
partment  to  develop  model  programs 
that  recruit  ethnic  minorities  for  jour¬ 
nalism  careers,  promote  improved 
news  coverage  of  minority  commu¬ 
nities,  and  provide  increased  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  career  services 
to  all  students  in  the  department. 

This  is  the  Knight  Foundation’s 
third  $50,000  grant  to  the  Center. 

Funabiki  said  the  support  is  par¬ 
ticularly  critical  now  because  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  threatened  by  bud¬ 
get  cuts. 


Plan 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


•  A  vision  for  the  newspaper  industry 
that  genuine  progress  toward  achiev¬ 
ing  diversity  in  its  work  force  and  in 
newspaper  coverage  should  be  made 
by  the  year  2000. 

•  A  statement  of  commitment  to  a 
work  force  that  respects  differences  of 
race,  ethnicity,  gender,  age  etc.  among 
its  employees  and  encourages  all  to 
achieve  their  full  potential. 

•  A  high-level  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  staff  member,  to  be 
hired  by  June  1,  1992,  will  help  the  in¬ 
dustry  advance  diversity  issues.  (NAA 
is  the  name  of  the  organization  to  be 
created  by  the  planned  merger  of 
ANPA  and  NAB.  Its  board  also  plans 
to  have  a  standing  committee  to  ad¬ 
dress  diversity  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.) 

•  A  mechanism  for  regular  and  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  for  communication 
between  NAA  leadership  and  those 
concerned  with  diversity. 

•  A  stepped-up  campaign  to  offer  ad¬ 
vanced  training  programs  on  managing 
diversity  throughout  the  industry,  at 
both  senior-  and  middle  management 
levels. 


Globe  offers  more  buyouts 


The  Boston  Globe  has  offered  buy¬ 
outs  in  an  attempt  to  lure  up  to  57 
union-represented  newsroom  and 
business  staffers  to  leave  the  paper. 

The  offer  goes  to  about  275  eli¬ 
gible  employees.  Those  who  accept 
may  choose  early  retirement  or  a 
lump-sum  payment.  A  maximum  of 
30  news  staffers  and  27  others  will 
be  allowed  to  accept  from  other  non¬ 
production  departments  represented 
by  the  Boston  Globe  Employees  As¬ 
sociation.  Positions  to  be  cut  are 
limited  by  job  classification. 

The  lump  sum  buyout  pays  eli¬ 
gible  workers  six  months’  to  18 
months’  salary,  plus  a  resignation 
bonus  that  ranges  up  to  40  weeks’ 
pay  for  employees  with  over  20  years 
seniority. 

The  most  senior  employees  will 
have  priority  if  more  than  57  work¬ 
ers  accept  the  offer. 

“The  program  will  affect  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  staff  in  certain  job 
classifications  and  departments 
where  the  company  feels  the  re¬ 
duction  in  personnel  can  be  man¬ 
aged  without  having  to  replace  those 
who  accept  one  of  the  buyout  op¬ 


tions,”  said  spokesman  Richard  Gul- 
la. 

BGEA,  an  unaffiliated  union 
whose  last  contract  included  a  no¬ 
layoff  clause,  has  been  working 
without  a  contract  since  January 
1991.  Both  sides  have  accepted  a 
federal  mediator  in  the  negotiations. 
The  no-layoff  clause  is  a  major  ob¬ 
stacle  to  a  new  contract. 

Last  year  the  Globe  began  cut¬ 
ting  100  jobs  by  attrition  and  of¬ 
fered  an  early  retirement  to  man¬ 
agers,  20  of  whom  accepted. 

Successful 
fund  raiser 

In  1991,  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News’  Neighbor-to-Neighbor 
Fund  raised  over  $72,500  from  621 
donors,  150  more  donors  and  $5,900 
more  dollars  than  the  previous  year. 

Since  its  1984  creation,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  raised  over  $554,744.  The 
program  is  mandated  to  give  100% 
of  all  its  donated  funds  directly  to 
help  people  in  need. 


Big  Profits 

Perfect  Date  Voice  Personals 


To  calculate  your  potential  annual 
profits  from  our  proven  PERFECT  DATE 
program,  simply  multiply  your  circulation 
by  $3. 

That's  right!  A  60,000  circulation 
paper  can  earn  up  to  $180,000  a  year 
with  PERFECT  DATE. 

Call  us  today  to  get  started. 


ANPA 

Booth 

1344 


>lccu-W^ther,  Inc. 

yJ-.-'.'.’V  ■.'■'U  .-f 

619  W.  College  Avenue,  State  College.  PA  16801 

Call  (814)  234-9601  x400. 
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Clean  up  your  act 

Publishers  told  that  those  who  ignore  consumers’  demand  for 
environmentally  safe  products  risk  reader/advertiser  backlash 


By  George  Garneau 

It  ain’t  easy  being  green,  as  Ker- 
mit  the  Frog  says,  but  newspapers 
can  clean  up  their  environmental  act 
right  now,  says  Delaware  State  News 
publisher  Judith  Roales. 

Publishers  who  ignore  consumers’ 
growing  demand  for  environmen¬ 
tally  safe  products  risk  a  backlash 
from  readers,  advertisers  and  gov¬ 
ernment  regulators,  warns  Roales, 
who  is  also  president  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  Inc. 

“Readers  and  advertisers  want  en¬ 
vironmental  quality.  In  today’s  cli¬ 
mate,  being  green  is  imperative,” 
she  said  at  the  America  East  con¬ 
ference  in  Hershey,  Pa. 

“In  the  1990s,  it  is  no  longer  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  write  about  the  [envi¬ 
ronmental]  sins  of  others.  We  must 
look  at  ourselves  and  our  own  sins, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them,”  she 
said. 

Roales  outlined  how  the  State 
News  committed  itself  to  using  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  better  for  the  environ¬ 
ment,  including  recycled  newsprint, 
vegetable-oil  based  inks,  and  the 
least  toxic  solvents  and  chemicals 
available.  It  also  involves  prodding 


suppliers  to  develop  cleaner  prod¬ 
ucts  and  consulting  with  readers  and 
advertisers. 

She  says  the  strategy  has  worked. 
Readers  overwhelmingly  applaud  the 
paper’s  efforts.  So  do  advertisers, 
with  minor  exceptions.  And  she  cred¬ 
its  the  paper’s  voluntary  switch  to 
recycled  paper  for  derailing  efforts 
to  legislate  mandatory  recycling. 

When  the  State  News  lands  on 
legislators’  desks  and  readers’ 
doorsteps  in  the  state  capital  of 
Dover,  Del.,  logos  on  Page  One  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  paper  is  produced  with 
soy  ink  on  recycled  newsprint.  That 
sends  a  strong  daily  message  that 
the  paper  is  doing  something  about 


environmental  concerns,  Roales  said. 

While  publishers  often  see  the  en¬ 
vironment  as  a  technical  issue  of 
manufacturers  developing  better  re¬ 
cycled  paper  or  soy-based  inks,  the 
public  sees  it  differently,  Roales 
said. 

Unless  newspapers  recognize  the 
environment  is  “a  human  issue”  and 
stop  using  technical  problems  and 
the  higher  costs  as  excuses  for  not 
changing,  “We  will  pay  very  dear¬ 
ly,”  she  said.  The  price  could  be  an 
image  of  newspapers  as  a  dirty,  un¬ 
caring  industry,  one  in  need  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  improved 
products,  newspapers  should  demon¬ 
strate  their  commitment  now,  Roales 
said. 

Many  products  and  practices  are 
already  available  in  the  workplace, 
and  Roales  urged  publishers  to  be¬ 
gin  pressing  their  suppliers  for  clean¬ 
er  products.  Too  often,  she  said, 
newsprint,  ink,  and  chemical  man¬ 
ufacturers  do  not  work  together  to 
ensure  that  the  cleaner  products  they 
are  developing  will  be  compatible 
with  one  another. 

The  State  New's  began  cleaning 
up  three  years  ago,  starting  with  the 


move  to  inks  that  rub  off  less  on 
readers’  hands  and  clothes. 

Roales  said  the  switch  to  rub-free 
ink  was  “probably  the  most  favor¬ 
able  thing  we  have  ever  done  for 
readers.”  Though  soy  and  low-rub 
inks  cost  more,  ink  accounts  for  a 
relatively  small  part  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  costs,  especially  when  weighed 
against  reader  satisfaction. 

Then  came  the  move  to  soy  inks 
to  eliminate  air  pollution  created 
by  volatile  organic  compounds 
(VOCs)  in  fumes  from  petroleum- 
based  inks. 

About  the  same  time  two  years 
ago,  as  the  state  Legislature  was 
considering  mandatory  recycling  leg¬ 


islation,  the  State  News  switched  to 
recycled  paper,  making  it  a  guinea 
pig  for  ink  and  paper  tests. 

It  began  buying  paper  on  the  spot 
market,  eventually  found  one  sup¬ 
plier  to  sign  a  contract  and  now  has 
four  contracts  for  newsprint  con¬ 
taining  various  amounts  of  recycled 
fiber. 

It  also  converted  its  30  week¬ 
lies — and  most  of  its  commercial 
customers — to  use  mostly  recycled 
paper. 

Today,  it  uses  nothing  but  veg¬ 
etable  oil  ink,  color  and  black,  and 
nothing  but  recycled  newsprint, 
ranging  in  used-fiber  content  from 
60%  to  100%  and  averaging  87%. 

While  a  number  of  papers  have 
switched  to  soy-based  color  inks, 
most  papers,  especially  larger  ones, 
continue  to  use  petroleum-based 
black  because  of  cost.  Soy  inks  cost 
60%  to  80%  more. 

As  the  State  News  fiddled  with 
its  ingredients,  Roales  used  her  Sun¬ 
day  column  to  tell  readers  about 
changes  and  ask  their  reaction.  She 
included  coupons  for  readers  to  give 
their  opinions  on  ink  and  paper  tests. 

Overwhelmingly,  response  was 
positive,  she  said. 

“A  lot”  of  readers  were  allergic 
to  soy  inks.  One  advertiser  com¬ 
plained  that  his  colors  were  not 
matched  right. 

Many  readers  noticed  declines  in 
print  quality,  but  they  usually  ap¬ 
proved  if  it  meant  a  positive  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact,  Roales  said. 

Nobody  ever  said  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  was  easy,  and  it  wasn’t. 
Changing  for  the  sake  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  has  been  especially  hard 
on  press  operators,  who  face  paper 
jamming,  ink  buildup  on  rollers,  un¬ 
even  drying,  paper  lint,  inconsistent 
products,  and  a  host  of  other  prob¬ 
lems. 

Still,  the  State  News  has  more 
web  breaks  than  it  used  to  have,  but 
overall  breaks  are  close  to  industry 
standards,  she  said. 

Another  problem  is  that  soy  inks 
leave  more  residue  on  paper  after 
deinking  than  oil-based  inks. 

Readers  “care  more  about  the  en¬ 
vironment  than  about  perfect  qual¬ 
ity,”  Roales  concluded.  They  don’t 


While  a  number  of  papers  have  switched  to  soy- 
based  color  inks,  most  papers,  especially  larger  ones, 
continue  to  use  petroleum-based  black  because  of 
cost.  Soy  inks  cost  60%  to  80%  more. 
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expect  perfection  from  a  paper  they 
read  for  an  hour  and  toss  aside  un¬ 
til  a  new  one  arrives  tomorrow,  she 
said,  adding  that  newspapers  “need 
to  be  willing  to  exchange  product 
quality  for  environmental  quality.” 

Readers  are  “tolerant  of  your 
problems”  when  you  involve  them 
in  trying  to  improve  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process  to  aid  the  environ¬ 
ment,  Roales  said. 

The  most  common  explanations 
for  not  recycling  or  using  environ¬ 
mentally  sensitive  products  include: 
They  are  not  available,  cost  too 
much,  or  they  lower  quality. 

“These  really  are  excuses,  not  rea¬ 
sons,”  she  said. 

She  warned  that  unless  newspa¬ 
pers  start  demanding  and  testing 
now,  less  harmful  products  will  nev¬ 
er  arrive. 

There  are  other  incentives  for  go¬ 
ing  green.  For  one,  though  low-rub 
inks  cost  more,  they  print  more  pa¬ 
pers  per  pound  of  ink.  At  the  State 
News,  changes  have  brought  the 
pressroom  to  a  new  level  of  public 
accountability,  along  with  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  names  and  addresses 
Roales  included  in  her  columns. 

Also  at  the  America  East  session 
on  the  environment,  consultant 
Robert  Fricke  of  Goldman  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Consultants  Inc.  said 
many  newspapers  have  what  he  calls 
“the  go-to-jail  syndrome” — a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  plant  managers  ask 
if  they  will  go  to  jail  for  violating 
environmental  regulations. 

He  assures  that  only  willfully  and 
knowingly  violating  regulations  can 
earn  managers  jail  time. 

Fricke  said  that  about  75%  of  all 
environmental  violations  he  knew  of 
at  newspapers  were  administrative, 
such  as  faulty  record  keeping.  Few 
involved  dumping. 

In  another  matter,  Roales  said  that 
when  the  State  News  was  questioned 
by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  about  dumping  in  a 
closed  landfill,  the  paper’s  attorney 
advised  stonewalling.  She  said  she 
fired  the  attorney  and  supplied  all 
the  records  available.  EPA  has  not 
identified  the  paper  as  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Superfund  site,  where  she 
said  the  paper  dumped  only  empty 
ink  drums. 

UMI  adds  125 
dailies  to  database 

University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  adding 
full-text  business  articles  from  ap¬ 
proximately  125  North  American  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  and  15  regional  pub¬ 
lications  to  Business  Dateline  Ondisc. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Nexis  adds 
four  papers 


Dayton-based  Mead  Data  Central 
Inc.,  has  added  four  U.S.  and  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  to  Nexis,  its  on¬ 
line  electronic  information  service: 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  the 
Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Russia’s 
Moscow  News,  and  Germany’s  Sued- 
deutsche  Zeitung. 

Also  recently  added  to  Nexis  were 
two  news  services,  Mexico’s  En¬ 
glish-language  Notimex  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  News  Network,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee’s 
“Olympic  Factbook,”  the  “Abortion 
Report”  bipartisan  daily  briefing, 
three  computer  industry  publications, 
and  the  Numbers  News,  published 
by  American  Demographics  Inc. 

DataTimes  adds 
to  Asian  package 

To  its  hundreds  of  other  Asian 
news  sources,  Oklahoma  City-based 
DataTimes  said  that  early  this  year 
it  will  add  access  to  China  Daily, 
Shanghai  Focus,  Beijing’s  Business 
Weekly  and  Business  Weekend  to  its 
on-line  information  network.  It  said 
it  is  the  first  electronic  marketing 
of  People’s  Republic  of  China  pub¬ 
lications. 

Access  to  News  Corp.  Ltd.’s  Hong 
Kong  publications.  South  China 


Morning  Post  and  Business  Post  sup¬ 
plement,  was  added  March  1.  Data¬ 
Times  also  now  offers  on-line  ac¬ 
cess  to  Singapore’s  Straits  Times, 
weekly  Business  Times,  and  month¬ 
ly  Singapore  Business. 

EDX  launches 
resume  database 

EDX  Corp.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  is 
offering  a  national  resume  database 
as  a  value-added  service  for  selling 
space  to  recruitment  advertisers  by 
combining  database  retrieval  and  fax 
technology. 

By  keying  in  appropriate  infor¬ 
mation,  classified  ad  representatives 
can  fax  resumes  to  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertisers  within  minutes.  The  ser¬ 
vice  allows  recruiters  to  quickly  lo¬ 
cate  suitable  applicants  nationwide, 
and  applicants  save  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  mailing  resumes.  It  can  be 
offered  to  existing  employment  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  a  bonus  for  placing  print¬ 
ed  ads. 

After  job-seekers’  resumes  are 
scanned  into  the  database,  coded 
profile  information  based  on  job  ti¬ 
tle,  education,  desired  salary,  years 
of  experience,  desired  location,  and 
industry  is  added  to  give  each  re¬ 
sume  its  own  unique  identifier.  Em¬ 
ployers  provide  job  parameters  to 
newspaper  ad  representatives,  who 
can  then  automatically  send  out  re¬ 
sumes  and  invoices. 


GOSS  METRO  AND  TKS  (S/N  #110  &  #111) 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 


22  3/4"  Cutoff 
New  1 0-unit  METROLINER  with 
3:2  double  folder,  45"  automatic 
reels. 


22"  Cutoff 

Four  9-unit  GOSS  METRO- 
LINERS,  two  presses  having 
single  3:2  folders  and  two  having 


Two  NEW  10-unit  TKS  presses  double  3:2  folders,  5  half  decks 
with  double  3:2  folders  —  Press  each.  All  printing  couples  have 


#110  has  42"  fully  automatic  reels 
and  Press  #111  has  45"  auto¬ 
matic  reels. 


sidelay  and  circ.,  45"  automatic 
RTPs  all  having  ARL.  Available 
beginning  4th  quarter,  1992. 


23  9/16"  Cutoff 

Two  8-unit  GOSS  METRO  presses.  Featuring:  4  half  decks  each, 
single  3:2  folders  wKh  double  upper  formers,  42"  automatic  digital  reels, 
sidelay  and  circumferential  registration,  1978/1980  vintage. 

Offered  exclusively  by 

miNLANDSS--^ 

Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation  fax  (913)  492-6217 

since  1910  ...an  Inland  Industries  Company 
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Washington  Post  progresses  with  NewsEvent 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Washington  Post's  NewsEv¬ 
ent  picture  desk  from  National  Dig¬ 
ital  Corp.  made  possible  the  print¬ 
ing  of  pictures  from  the  Super  Bowl 
on  a  Monday  noon  color  deadline. 

More  than  30  images  were  digi¬ 
tally  transmitted  from  a  portable 
NewsEvent  system  in  Minneapolis 
to  a  NewsEvent  workstation  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  over  a  phone  line 
from  the  Reuters  trailer  outside  the 
Metrodome.  At  the  game,  four  staff 
photographers  and  Post  assistant 
managing  editor,  photos,  Joe  Elbert, 
were  joined  by  NDC’s  Allan  Pap- 
kin. 

The  NewsEvent  receiving  work¬ 
station  is  the  same  used  by  the  Post 
to  capture  its  daily  wirephotos.  With 
multitasking  capability,  the  portable 
version  was  able  to  scan  and  trans¬ 
mit  images  simultaneously. 

Falls  Church,  Va.-based  NDC’s 
networkable  NewsEvent  software 
runs  on  both  PCs  and  Macintoshes. 
It  is  available  in  modular  units  that 
allow  the  Post  to  install  only  those 
functions  necessary  for  each  termi¬ 
nal. 

The  Post  sought  an  IBM-compat¬ 
ible  system  so  that  it  would  be  able 
to  run  anything  on  one  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine.  Its  new  editorial  front-end 
system  from  System  Integrators  Inc. 
runs  on  IBM’s  PS/2  machines. 

Ebert  said  the  goal  is  to  allow  an 
editor  to  read  stories  and  jump  to 
another  screen  to  view  photos.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Post  photographer  Robert 
Reeder,  however,  much  will  change 
“before  we  learn  if  that  is  possible.” 
Among  other  things,  he  noted  that 
more  memory  and  graphics  accel¬ 
erators  would  aid  the  workstations. 

The  success  of  the  Super  Bowl 
coverage  may  bode  well  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  desk  at  the  Post,  where  imple¬ 
mentation  has  suffered  some  snags 
and  delays. 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  “Graph¬ 
ics  Newsletter,”  Reeder  reported  that 
the  original  “software  was  awkward 
and  the  tasks  were  performed  slow¬ 
ly.”  He  later  told  E&P,  however, 
that  Aldus  had  since  improved  its 
PhotoStyler  (PC  image  editing  soft¬ 
ware  he  likened  to  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop  for  the  Mac),  that  the  Post  was 
also  trying  out  version  3.0  of  Mi- 
crografix  Picture  Publisher  software 
and  that  NDC  had  delivered  an  im¬ 


proved  version  of  NewsEvent  soft¬ 
ware.  Version  2.0  of  the  OS/2  op¬ 
erating  system  was  still  in  beta  test¬ 
ing. 

Part  of  the  problem,  Reeder  not¬ 
ed  in  his  letter,  was  that  attention 
had  been  diverted  to  the  text  side, 
where  the  new  machines  had  “a  com¬ 
patibility  problem  with  the  existing 
front-end  system  and  typesetters.” 

Before  the  Post  proceeded  with 
its  plan  for  Super  Bowl  photo  cov¬ 
erage,  a  test  of  its  system  turned 
into  a  “miserable  failure,”  wrote 
Reeder,  noting  slow  transmissions 
and  half-size  printing  through  an  AP 
841  LaserPhotos  machine. 

Pictures  from  the  Super  Bowl, 
however,  came  through  on  time,  and 
Reeder  reported  great  satisfaction 
with  the  ability  to  improve  the  im¬ 
ages  electronically.  Game  pictures 
were  transmitted  as  compressed  im¬ 
ages  to  Washington,  where  an  NDC 
technician  decompressed  the  photos 
and  passed  them  to  Reeder,  who  pro¬ 
cessed  them  through  PhotoStyler. 
Output  was  to  a  borrowed  Kodak 
7700  color  printer,  prints  from  which 
he  called  “nearly  indistinguishable 
from  tray-developed  prints.” 

Reeder  said  the  system  operated 
well  considering  it  “really  hadn’t 
been  used  under  pressure  before.” 
That  first  time  out,  said  Reeder,  the 
set-up  lacked  print  spooling;  and, 
although  the  7700  had  to  be  rebooted 
periodically,  pictures  came  in  and 
were  processed  one  at  a  time,  so  re¬ 
booting  had  no  effect. 

Color  images  were  converted  to 
grayscale  for  the  Post’s  regular 
black-and-white  reproduction,  but  1 1 
of  the  original  images  were  re-edit- 
ed  and  scanned  for  the  next  day’s 
special  color  section. 

According  to  Reeder,  plans  now 
call  for  leasing  two  Kodak  7700s 
(including  a  newer,  quieter  model) 
to  output  black-and-white  or  color 
prints  for  scanning.  “For  the  time 
being,”  he  said,  “we’re  not  going  to 
hook  up  [NewsEvent]  to  an  Autokon 
or  a  Pelbox”  for  direct  output  of 
halftones.  He  said  proofs  are  run  off 
a  Hewlett-Packard  ink  jet  printer, 
and  for  remote  input,  Kodak  Rapid 
Film  Scanners  are  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  Post  now  takes  analog 
wirephotos  from  Reuters  and  AFP. 
Possible  use  of  dial-up  sources  are 
also  being  explored.  Associated 
Press  photos  are  downlinked  from 


PhotoStream’s  digital  satellite  sig¬ 
nal.  Reeder  said  the  interface  be¬ 
tween  the  AP’s  PhotoStream  receiver 
and  the  NewsEvent  picture  desk  still 
needs  work. 

In  contrast  with  proprietary  and 
Mac-based  picture  desks,  Reeder 
said,  “There  are  up  sides  and  down 
sides  to  being  the  only  people  that 
are  playing  this  IBM  game.”  Though 
unaided  by  bulletin  board  informa¬ 
tion  exchanges  such  as  PressLink 
or  by  user  groups  for  specific  ven¬ 
dors’  products,  Reeder  said  it  is  un¬ 
likely  most  who  enjoy  those  ad¬ 
vantages  can  pick  up  a  phone  and 
talk  to  the  president  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  that  supplied  their  systems. 

Post  staffers  can  do  that.  National 
Digital  is  just  a  short  ride  from  the 
Post,  and  the  Post  is  NDC’s  only 
newspaper  customer.  All  in  all, 
Reeder  said  he  is  optimistic  about 
the  installation. 


As  part  of  an  overall  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  plan,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Register  Co.  expanded  its  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  in  Trenton,  N.J., 
where  it  now  occupies  the  entire 
12th  floor  at  One  State  Street  Square. 

On  April  1,  the  company’s  Inte¬ 
grated  Newspaper  Systems  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  subsidiary  will  move  into 
adjacent  facilities  that  offer  more 
space  for  the  newspaper  software 
systems  developer.  INSI  was  for¬ 
merly  based  in  Overland  Park,  Kan. 

Journal  Register  publishes  13  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  eight  states,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  New  Jersey’s  Trentonian  and 
the  Lake  County,  Ohio,  News-Her¬ 
ald.  In  addition,  its  three  weekly 
groups  comprise  54  publications  in 
three  states,  including  the  twice- 
weekly,  900,000-circulation  Subur¬ 
ban  Journals  serving  the  St.  Louis 
area.  Besides  INSI,  it  also  owns  two 
commercial  printing  companies. 


PR  On-Line,  a  free  database  for 
staff  and  free-lance  journalists,  has 
begun  carrying  up  to  30  new  news 
releases  daily  from  U.S.  Newswire, 
accessible  by  dialing  800/873-0010. 


Expansion  at 
Journal  Register  Co. 


U.S.  Newswire  now 
on  PR  On-Line 
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Book  Reviews 


The  women 
and  their  war 
at  the  Times 


The  Girls  in  the  Balcony:  Wom¬ 
en,  Men,  and  the  New  York  Times. 
Nan  Robertson.  (Random  House,  201 
E.  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.) 
274  pages.  $22. 

Nan  Robertson,  a  New  York  Times 
reporter  for  30  years  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner,  recounts  the  history  of 
women  at  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  attitude  of  the  paper  toward  wom¬ 
en.  It  opens  with  a  protest  by  a 
dozen  Times  women  who  marched 
into  the  mahogany  paneled  board- 
room  to  ask  why  women  were  dis¬ 
criminated  against  at  the  Times  and 
to  address  grievances. 

Before  she  leads  into  the  eventu¬ 
al  suit  against  the  Times  filed  on 
behalf  of  a  caucus  of  Times  wom¬ 
en  in  1974  and  settled  largely  in  their 
favor  in  1978,  she  traces  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  women  at  the  Times. 

She  calls  up  the  ghost  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  paper  for 
40  years  until  his  death  in  1935.  She 
cites  a  boast  of  Ochs  that  the  Times 
was  almost  absolute  in  its  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  hiring  women. 

While  hiring  practices  and  salaries 
did  improve  for  women,  she  notes 
that  a  separate  standard  of  thinking 
concerning  women  still  exists  at  the 
Times.  She  cites  the  uneven-hand¬ 
ed  treatment  concerning  the  princi¬ 
pals  in  the  William  Kennedy  Smith 
rape  trial  in  1991,  citing  how  the 
paper  did  a  background,  unfavor¬ 
able  profile  of  the  victim  but  not  of 
the  male  defendant. 

In  between  Ochs  and  Smith  are 
the  personal  stories  of  those  who 
did  crack  the  barrier  at  the  Times, 
and  a  colorful  bunch  they  are. 

There  was  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  who  covered  Mussolini, 
Hitler,  and  other  big  stories  as  a 
stringer  for  years  for  the  Times  be¬ 
fore  she  was  formally  hired  as  a 
staffer  in  1936. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  McCor¬ 
mick  worked  independently  and  did 
not  like  to  let  the  Times  staff  know 
where  she  was.  Once  the  foreign 
desk  cabled  her:  “Where’s  Mistress 
McCormick  now?”  She  responded: 
“Mistress  McCormick  Londonward 


week  ago  untrace  since.” 

At  a  Republican  Convention  she 
wore  a  dress  with  little  Democratic 
donkeys  on  it;  for  the  Democratic 
Convention,  she  wore  one  with  tiny 
elephant  designs. 

Most  colorful  of  Times  women 
recalled  by  Robertson  are  Maria 
(“Midy”)  Morgan  and  Rachel  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  Morgan  was  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  woman  to  work  for  the  Times 
from  its  founding  in  1851  to  the 
Ochs  era  beginning  in  1896  (the  oth¬ 
er  was  Grace  Greenwood).  Morgan 
was  an  “apparition”  of  six-feet-two, 
big  build,  whose  crushing  handshake 
sent  pangs  of  pain  through  many 
arms.  Reared  in  the  countryside  of 
Ireland,  she  was  an  accomplished 
horsewoman.  She  once  bought  six 
horses  for  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
II  and  brought  them  from  Ireland 
over  the  Alps  to  Italy.  She  covered 
livestock  news,  horse  racing,  and 
dog  shows. 

Robertson  has  a  lot  of  fun  with 
the  story  of  Rachel  McDowell,  who 
covered  religion.  All  through  the 
1920s  and  1930s  she  was  the  only 
woman  in  the  city  room,  Robertson 
says.  “Not  since  Midy  Morgan  had 
there  been  such  an  extraordinary  ec¬ 
centric,  male  or  female,  on  the 
Times.” 

McDowell  was  fiercely  aggres¬ 
sive  in  getting  a  story.  When  Princess 
Anastasia  of  Greece,  a  former  Amer¬ 
ican,  died  and  was  brought  home  to 
be  buried  in  New  York’s  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  McDowell  was  denied  en¬ 
try  into  the  cemetery.  She  crouched 
behind  bushes,  then  entered  a  mau¬ 
soleum  where  an  undertaker  locked 
her  in  and  nearly  terrified  her  to 
death. 

Throughout  the  book,  Robertson 
is  good-natured.  Even  when  she 
paints  a  portrait  of  chauvinists  and 
villains,  she  ends  up  saying  nice 
things  about  them,  regarding  virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  principals  in  this  book 
as  her  friends. 

The  “balcony”  in  the  book  refers 
to  the  tiny  balcony  of  the  once  all¬ 
male  National  Press  Club  where 
women,  some  of  them  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winners,  were  forced  to  stand  close 
together  too  far  away  to  hear  ade¬ 
quately  or  to  ask  questions. 

*  *  * 

Games  We  Used  to  Play:  A  Lov¬ 
er’s  Quarrel  With  Sports.  Roger 
Kahn.  (Tiknor  &  Fields:  215  Park 


Ave.  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003.) 
271  pages.  $19.95. 

Originally  titled  Games  We  Used 
to  Play:  Four  Decades  of  Sports 
Writing  in  an  earlier  proof  stage  of 
the  book,  the  final  title  now  reflects 
the  feistiness,  charm,  and  critical 
evaluation  of  sports  reporting  by  a 
longtime  sportswriter. 

Kahn  was  a  sports  editor  for 
Newsweek,  editor-at-large  at  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  and  an  Esquire 
columnist.  He  is  probably  best 
known  for  his  books,  among  them 
the  bestseller  on  baseball.  The  Boys 
of  Summer. 

He  tells  how  Esquire  would  not 
let  him  switch  his  sportswriting  from 
a  column  to  more  general  pieces  be¬ 
cause  a  contract  with  a  tobacco  com¬ 
pany  said  the  company’s  ads  were 
to  run  on  the  page  facing  the  start 
of  the  sports  column.  The  editor  told 
him,  “As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  you 
can  write  anything  you  want,  so  long 
as  you  call  it  sports.” 

He  does  not  see  what  the  furor 
is  all  about  concerning  women  want¬ 
ing  to  have  access  to  locker  rooms. 
If  he  were  making  sports  assign¬ 
ments,  as  he  used  to,  he  said  that 
he  would  “certainly  know  which  re¬ 
porter  was  which,  and  make  differ¬ 
entiations.  Feature  stories  go  to  the 
most  accomplished  writers.  Gam¬ 
bling  rumors  go  to  street-smart 
types,  preferably  with  a  background 
of  police  reporting.  Men’s  locker 
rooms  go  to  men.  Women’s  locker 
rooms  go  to  women.  I  wouldn’t  want 
anyone  who  had  difficulty  with  that 
working  for  me.” 

The  more  than  two  dozen  articles 
and  columns  deal  with  the  greats 
from  boxing  to  baseball,  among  oth¬ 
er  topics.  The  book  ends  up  with 
an  appraisal  of  Pete  Rose,  appro¬ 
priately  called,  “A  Story  Without  a 
Hero.”  It  is  the  “damnedest”  way 
to  end  a  book  covering  nearly  a 
half-century  of  sports  writing,  he 

— Hiley  Ward 


AAF  Russia  chapter 

Moscow  State  University  has  be¬ 
come  the  first  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Advertising  Federation  from 
Russia. 

The  Moscow  State  University 
chapter  was  formed  last  fall  and  has 
12  student  members. 
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Computers 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

also  easily  abused,  Wolfe  noted. 

The  Times  “leaves  the  financial 
side  of  the  reports  alone,”  but  the 
temptation  to  make  personal  use  of 
the  information  remains. 

As  a  result  of  a  computer-assist¬ 
ed  investigative  story,  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  has  also  compiled  a 


Community 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


River  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  has  an  80% 
paid  penetration  in  its  area,  com¬ 
mented,  “We  look  to  the  dailies  for 
ideas  but  the  dailies  are  not  looking 
at  community  newspapers  for  ideas” 
and  advice  about  reaching  audiences. 

Jinks  conceded  that  dailies  can 
learn  something  from  community 
weeklies  and  alternative  publication 
but  remarked  that  the  latter  “are  not 
as  profound  as  they  would  like  us 
to  believe.” 

Moreover,  he  said,  many  dailies 
are  doing  the  kind  of  reporting  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Brugmann  and  Trent. 


massive  database  of  sealed  criminal 
records. 

Reporter  Bob  Port  said  he  gets 
requests  to  see  those. 

“It’s  not  so  much  the  reporters 
[who  ask]  as  it’s  the  computer  op¬ 
erators  who  want  us  to  run  the  name 
of  their  daughter’s  boyfriend.” 

For  all  these  kinds  of  reasons, 
some  enthusiasts  of  computer-as¬ 
sisted  journalism  do  not  even  like 
the  term. 

Dayton  Daily  News  editor  Max 
Jennings,  for  instance,  said  in  one 


McGrath  also  supported  part  of 
Brugmann’s  argument  by  saying  that 
MORI  research  has  revealed  that 
“people  want  stronger  opinions”  in 
newspapers. 

From  the  audience,  Dan  Pulcra- 
no,  editor  of  the  alternative  San  Jose 
Metro,  took  a  180-degree  turn  from 
his  colleagues  on  the  weekly  side 
of  the  table. 

He  suggested  that  big  dailies  for¬ 
get  about  taking  a  deep  dive  into 
community  events  and  instead  “do 
what  you  do  best. 

“Small  papers  can’t  put  six  re¬ 
porters  on  an  investigative  story  but 
you  can,”  he  told  the  dailies.  “Stay 
out  of  reporting  on  school  lunches 
and  other  trivia.  And  you  don’t  have 
to  be  an  entertainment  guide,  just 


breath,  “We’re  going  to  be  doing 
computer-assisted  reporting  now, 
or  we  won’t  be  doing  reporting  at 
all.” 

In  the  next  breath,  however,  Jen¬ 
nings  called  for  an  end  to  the  tech¬ 
nique’s  name. 

“Let’s  get  rid  of  the  term  ‘com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting,’  ”  he  said. 
“This  is  like  saying,  ‘this  is  tape- 
recorder-assisted  reporting,  or  note- 
book-and-pen-assisted  reporting,  or 
telephone-assisted  reporting.’  This 
I  is  just  reporting,  period.” 


be  a  great  newspaper.” 

Trent,  whose  company  fields  34 
weeklies,  said  community  and  al¬ 
ternative  weeklies  are  “growing  like 
weeds”  while  “daily  newspapers  are 
being  read  less  than  any  other  time 
in  recent  history.” 

The  reason,  he  said,  is  that  dailies 
have  left  a  void  in  relevant  com¬ 
munity  coverage. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  going  to  develop 
lifetime  readers  by  just  creating 
minipages  for  kids  and  newspapers 
in  the  classroom  programs,”  he  stat¬ 
ed.  “All  types  of  newspapers  must 
provide  a  newspaper  that  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  time-of-life  informa¬ 
tion  needs  from  childhood  through 
senior  citizenship.” 


Denies 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

E&P  was  unable  to  contact  MNl 
president  James  Burgess  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  to  get 
USA  Weekend  into  the  Madison  mar¬ 
ket  does  not  appear  to  be  over. 
Zweifel  said  that  he  hoped  his  pa¬ 
per  could  “work  this  out  somehow 
and  get  Parade  magazine  to  come 


to  their  senses.” 

USA  Weekend  publisher  Brette 
Popper  voiced  her  support  of  the 
Capital  Times,  maintaining  that, 
while  her  magazine  “cannot  fight  a 
battle  like  this  for  them”  by  pro¬ 
viding  legal  or  financial  aid,  it  would 
be  willing  to  offer  emotional  or  mar¬ 
keting  support  to  the  paper. 

She  called  Zweifel’ s  front-page 
piece  “gratifying,”  adding  that  the 
editor  “really  went  out  on  a  limb 
because  he  feels  USA  Weekend  is 
the  right  product  for  them.” 


She  determined,  “This  sort  of  sup¬ 
port  dictates  that  we  should  support 
them,  and  we  will  try  to  do  that.” 

Popper  said  the  situation  in  Madi¬ 
son  suggests  that  Parade  might  be 
“on  the  defensive,”  noting  that  USA 
Weekend  had  picked  up  40  new 
member  newspapers  last  year, 
amounting  to  a  600,000  increase  in 
circulation. 

“We’re  starting  to  sort  of  nip  at 
their  heels,  and  they  see  us  as  a 
threat,”  she  said.  “This  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  that.” 


Shop  Talk 


(Continued  from  page  48) 

accepting  sweetheart  deals  and  fil¬ 
ing  fraudulent  tax  returns. 

•  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observ¬ 
er  should  not  have  devoted  sever¬ 
al  years  investigating  a  television 
minister  whose  tens  of  thousands 
of  followers  gladly  contributed  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  his  ministry,  even 
after  he  had  been  exposed  as  a 
fraud. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  news¬ 
papers  did  not  gain  readers,  but  lost 


them,  sometimes  losing  hundreds  of 
readers  because  of  a  single  negative 
story  about  a  community  hero. 

Yet  in  retrospect  many  of  the  read¬ 
ers  in  those  communities  now  real¬ 
ize  that  what  the  newspapers  did 
was  right;  that  they  had  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  report  all  the  facts,  not  just 
the  positive  ones. 

I  fear  that  this  new  trend  toward 
community-oriented  journalism  will 
put  a  damper  on  the  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  some  communities  may 
not  want,  but  that  they  must  have. 

Howard  Schneider,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  news  for  New  York  News- 
day,  warned  his  colleagues  that  if 


they  insist  on  becoming  a  political 
actor  in  the  community,  they  risk 
losing  their  credibility. 

“We  are  not  part  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,”  he  said,  “and  I  don’t  think 
you  have  to  lead  the  parade  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  parade.” 

As  editors  and  publishers  con¬ 
tinue  to  struggle  with  their  reader- 
ship  problems,  I  hope  they  do  not 
find  that  not  only  must  they  lead 
the  parade,  they  must  sponsor  it. 

(Kaplan  is  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  S.I.  Newhouse  School  of 
Public  Communications  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.) 
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/^F  he  ANP A/TEC  Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  June  6-10,  1992,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  will  L  j 
there  too.  June  6-10,  1992.  The  theme  of  this  year's  conference,  "Challenges,  Changes  and  Customers" 
reflects  the  recessionary  environment  America's  newspapers  find  themselves  in  as  well  as  the  resolve  to 
update,  upgrade  and  build  for  the  future. 

E&P  will  publish  three  issues  devoted  to  the  biggest  newspaper  event  of  the  year.  These  three  issues  offer  you  multiple  opportunities  to 
present  your  products  and  services  to  an  audience,  who  in  1992  aione,  will  spend  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  for  capital  improvements.  Your 
ad  message  will  be  seen  by  the  more  than  89,000  weekly  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher:  general  managers,  production  managers,  MIS  and 
system  pros,  mailroom  and  pressroom  personnel. 

If  you  run  an  ad  in  the  May  9th  Planning  Issue  and  the  June  6th  Convention  Issue,  you  can  repeat  the  same  ad  in  the  June  13th  Post 
Convention  Issue  for  1/2  price.  Additionally,  we  will  provide  you  with  a  mailing  list.  You  select  the  category  (publishers,  production  managers, 
mailroom  supervisors,  etc.).  The  mailing  list  will  give  you  an  additional  chance  to  reach  your  prime  prospects.  Save  money,  target  your 
buyers,  be  seen  in  the  industry’s  #1  publication. 


E&P’s  Planning  Issue 
May  9tli 

Published  a  full  month  before  the 
conference,  this  issue  is  used  by  newspaper 
executives  to  plan  how  they  will  spend  their 
time  at  ANPA/TEC.  Lists  of  all  the 
conference  exhibitors,  descriptions  of  what 
they  plan  to  exhibit,  a  complete  floor  plan 
of  exhibit  halls  and  exhibitors  memos  are 
included  in  this  issue.  You  can  be  sure  that 
those  planning  to  attend  ANPA/TEC  will  be 
holding  on  to  this  section,  making  notes  of 
the  exhibits  they  plan  to  visit  and  carrying  it 
with  them  to  Georgia.  Be  sure  your  ad  is  in 
this  issue  inviting  them  to  visit  your  booth. 

Deadlines  tor  Planning  Issue: 

Space  -  April  23  Ad  Material  -  April  27 


E&P’s  Conference 
Issue  -  June  6tli 

This  at-the-show  issue  will  not  only 
reach  those  important  prospects  at  the 
conference,  but  will  also  reach  those 
subscribers  who  couldn’t  make  it  to  the 
show.  The  News/Tech  environment  of  this 
issue  provides  the  ideal  showcase  for  your 
products  and  enhances  your  ad  mess^e 
with  the  conference  attendees  and  at 
newspaper  offices  around  the  country  when 
their  minds  are  in  the 
“shopping  mode.” 

Deadlines  for  the  Conference  Issue: 
Space  -  May  27  Ad  Material  -  May  29 


E&P's  Post  Conference 
Issue- June  13th 

Your  ad  in  this  issue  will  make  certain  your 
company’s  capabilities  and  services  are 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  prospects  as  they 
return  to  their  offices  after  the 
conference.  Use  this  issue  as  a  follow  up 
sales  call.  Remind  them  of  what  you  have  to 
offer.  This  issue’s  editorial  focuses  on  the 
highlights  of  the  convention,  recapping 
seminars  and  meetings  and  reviewing  the 
many  exhibits.  This  issue  attracts  the 
attention  of  those  who  did  not  attend  the 
conference  and  reminds  those  who  did  of 
what  they  saw  and  learned  in  Georgia. 

Deadlines  for  the  Post  Confere.ice  Issue 
Space  -  June  3  Ad  Material  -  June  S 
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Pulitzers 

(Continued from  page  11) 

the  prize  was  “wonderful,”  produc¬ 
ing  the  story  itself  was  no  small 
feat.  She  said  it  took  more  than  a 
year  to  collect  her  documentation, 
then  another  six  months  to  conduct 
her  interviews  and  to  write.  The  re¬ 
sult:  four  articles  each  in  four  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Bee. 

“People  hang  up  on  you  when  you 
tell  them  the  story  is  about  animal 
research,”  she  recalled.  “Four  months 
into  the  story  I  said,  ‘I’m  fooling 
myself,’  because  everyone  was  so 
resistant.” 

In  conducting  her  research,  Blum 
discovered  that  California  is  the  only 
state  that  tracks  how  many  monkeys 
are  used  for  testing.  She  also  found 
that  one  San  Francisco  area  com¬ 
pany  used  more  monkeys  than  any 
other  person  or  group. 

When  Blum  first  tried  to  get  an 
interview  with  someone  at  the  com¬ 
pany,  they  told  the  reporter  to  “drop 
dead.”  After  months  of  negotiations, 
however,  the  company  finally  let  her 
through  its  doors,  but  only  after 
telling  her  that  she  would  be  the  last 
reporter  ever  allowed  into  its  four 
walls. 

The  series,  she  said,  “was  as  much 
about  people  as  it  was  about  ani¬ 
mals.  It’s  about  the  decisions  we 
make,  who  we  are,  and  how  we  run 
the  planet.” 

Blum  said  her  newspaper  “really 
gambled  on  the  story  when  they  had 
no  idea  what  the  outcome  would 
be.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Russ  Conway  of  the 
Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  for 
a  report  on  business  practices  in  pro¬ 
fessional  hockey;  and  Gregg  Jones 


Lexington  Herald-Leader  edito¬ 
rial  page  writer  Maria  Henson 
(seated  center)  reacts  after  read¬ 
ing  that  she  had  just  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing. 
Surrounding  her  (from  left)  are 
publisher  Lewis  Owens,  editor  Tim 
Kelly,  newsroom  secretary  Rose¬ 
mary  Stull,  and  editorial  page  ed¬ 
itor  David  Holwerk. 
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Kansas  City  Star  editor  Joe 
McGuff  (middle)  congratulates 
writers  Jeff  Taylor  (left)  and  Mike 
McGraw  (right)  during  a  party  to 
celebrate  their  Pulitzer  Prize. 

AP  LEAFDESK 

of  the  defunct  Arkansas  Gazette  of 
Little  Rock  for  stories  about  the 
state’s  health  care  system. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  William  K.  Marimow,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Dai¬ 
ly  News  (chairman);  Betty  M.  Gray, 
reporter,  the  Virginian-Pilot,  Nor¬ 
folk;  C.W.  Johnson  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  the  Nashville  Tennessean-, 
Eric  Nalder,  reporter,  the  Seattle 
Times-,  and  Paul  Neely,  editor  and 
deputy  publisher,  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times. 

NATIONAL  REPORTING 

The  prize  for  national  reporting 
went  to  Jeff  Taylor  and  Mike  Mc¬ 
Graw  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  for  a 
critical  examination  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

McGraw  noted  that  the  purpose 
of  the  seven-part  series,  which  took 
16  months  to  produce,  was  not  to 
determine  how  farm  policy  is  made 
but  “to  access  how  well,  or  how 
poorly,  the  policies  are  dealt  with 
in  Congress.” 

The  series  looked  at  such  areas 
as  meat  inspection  and  labeling,  en¬ 
vironmental  concerns,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  subsidies. 

McGraw  called  winning  the  prize 
“wonderful,”  adding  that  it  was  “nice 
to  be  almost  44  years  old  and  real¬ 
ize  that  years  and  years  of  work  has 
meant  something.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Donald  L.  Barlett 
and  James  B.  Steele  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  for  the  series  “Amer¬ 
ica:  What  Went  Wrong?”  which 
looked  at  public  policy  failures  that 
have  served  to  diminish  America’s 
middle  class;  and  Maureen  Dowd  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  coverage 
of  national  politics. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  Benjamin  B.  Taylor,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  the  Boston 
Globe  (chairman);  William  R. 
Burleigh,  executive  vice  president. 


Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati;  Robert 
H.  Giles,  editor  and  publisher,  the 
Detroit  News;  Scott  McGehee,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  the 
Lexington  Herald-Leader;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Winter,  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Reston,  Va. 

INTERNATIONAL 

REPORTING 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  was  awarded  to 
Patrick  J.  Sloyan  of  Newsday  for  a 
series  of  reports  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  which  were  written  after  the 
conflict  had  ended  and  disclosed  in¬ 
formation  about  American  military 
tactics  and  “friendly  fire”  incidents. 

“When  the  war  was  over,”  Sloy¬ 
an  said,  “I  knew  they  had  covered 
up  a  lot  of  major  developments. 
President  Bush  and  [Secretary  of 
Defense]  Dick  Cheney  had  erected 
such  an  elaborate  censorhip  that  no¬ 
body  could  learn  anything.  So  I  just 
decided  to  take  a  little  vacation  and 
tell  people  what  they  didn’t  know 
about  Desert  Storm.” 

Sloyan  was  particularly  critical 
of  the  media  pool  system  during  the 
war,  which  he  called  “an  outrage” 
and  observed  was  “designed  to  keep 
the  American  public  from  seeing  the 
horrors  of  war,  the  terror  of  battle. 
It  was  massive  television  manipu¬ 
lation.” 

The  pool  system,  he  noted,  has 
been  “the  most  effective  censorship 
tool  since  the  Star  Chamber.” 

The  situation  in  the  Gulf  was  es¬ 
pecially  enraging,  he  added,  because 
the  military  earlier  had  strong-armed 
the  media  during  conflicts  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Grenada. 

He  said  he  was  convinced  after 
having  talked  to  pool  reporters  in 
the  Gulf  that  many  had  been  conned 
into  joining  the  pools. 

“If  the  media  are  still  going  along 
with  the  Pentagon  pool  system,  that 
raises  more  questions  about  media 
than  anything  else,”  Sloyan  contin- 


Deborah  Blum  (seated),  who 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  beat 
reporting,  learns  of  her  award  as 
fellow  Sacramento  Bee  staffers 
applaud  in  the  newsroom. 

AP  LEAFDESK 
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This  cartoon,  published  Feb.  5,  1991,  is  an  example  of  the  work 
of  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning. 


Signe  Wilkinson 


ued.  “We’re  supposed  to  have  an 
adversarial  relationship  with  these 
people.  Anybody  associated  with 
supporting  [pools]  is  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  profession.” 

Sloyan  said  he  was  “flying  pret¬ 
ty  high”  following  his  Pulitzer  win, 
noting  that  the  same  series  had  won 
Long  Island  University’s  George 
Polk  Award. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Dudley  Althaus  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  for  articles 
on  the  causes  of  a  cholera  epidem¬ 
ic  in  Peru  and  Mexico;  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  staff  for  coverage  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  Karen  Elliott  House,  vice 
president,  international,  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  Inc.  (chairman);  Tad  Bar- 
timus,  special  correspondent,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Richard  J.  Cattani, 
editor,  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  Larry  Jinks,  publisher,  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News',  and 
Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  columnist  and 
associate  editor.  New  York  News- 
day. 

FEATURE  WRITING 

The  Pulitzer  for  feature  writing 
was  awarded  to  Howell  Raines  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  “Grady’s 
Gift,”  which  chronicled  the  author’s 
boyhood  friendship  with  his  fami¬ 
ly’s  black  housekeeper. 

Raines,  who  is  white,  said  the 
subject  Grady  Hutchinson  “really 
educated  me  on  racial  prejudice  and 
how  it  operated  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
She  had  a  tremendous  influence  on 
me  and  led  to  my  interest,  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  in  civil  rights  and  race  rela¬ 
tions.” 

The  piece,  which  was  a  Times 
Sunday  magazine  cover  story  last 
November,  “is  a  tribute  to  Grady 
and  to  my  parents  who,  although  we 
lived  in  the  most  segregated  city  in 


America,  did  not  allow  racism  to  be 
taught  in  our  home,”  Raines  said. 

The  story  brought  Raines  and 
Hutchinson  together  for  the  first  time 
in  34  years;  Raines  said  the  two 
“went  back  to  visit  Birmingham  and 
the  places  we  had  known  together.” 

On  winning  the  prize,  Raines  said 
he  felt  “really  good,  honored,  and 
happy  for  the  person  I  wrote  about,” 
adding  that  he  was  “proud  of  my 
paper  for  giving  this  highly  personal 
piece  the  prominence  they  did.” 

Raines’  story  was  targeted  by  the 
NABJ  in  a  press  release,  which  read, 
“The  piece  was  intended  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  black  housekeeper  but  in¬ 
stead  failed  to  adequately  profile  a 
woman  who  had  been  depicted  as  a 
noble  human  being.” 

NABJ  president  Sidmel  Estes- 
Sumpter  said,  “This  is  indicative  of 
the  traditional  relationship  between 
a  white  family  and  black  domestic 
workers  who  frequently  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  raising  white  children  and 
keeping  families  together.  While  the 
housekeepers  are  generally  consid¬ 
ered  part  of  the  family,  the  em¬ 
ployers  never  really  get  to  know  the 
housekeepers  in  a  personal  and  car¬ 
ing  manner.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Frank  Bruni  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  for  a  profile  of 
a  child  molestor  that  challenged  as¬ 
sumptions  about  sexual  abuse;  and 
Sheryl  James  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  for  an  account  of  the 
effort  to  transplant  the  organs  of  a 
dead  boy  and  turn  the  tragedy  of 
his  death  into  a  gift  of  life. 


Nominating  jurors  for  the  cate¬ 
gory  were:  Pete  Weitzel,  managing 
editor,  the  Miami  Herald  (chairman); 
Fernando  Dovalina,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle;  James  P.  Herman,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  newsroom  services,  Ott- 
away  Newspapers  Inc.,  Campbell 
Hall,  N.Y.;  Walker  Lundy,  editor 
and  senior  vice  president,  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press',  and 
Sandra  Petykiewicz,  editor,  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

COMMENTARY 

The  prize  for  commentary  was 
awarded  to  Anna  Quindlen  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  columns  on 
personal  and  political  topics. 

Quindlen  observed  that  many  of 
the  topics  about  which  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  her  opinion  columns  were  so¬ 
cial  welfare  issues  that  were  once 
thought  of  as  “soft — but  nobody 
thinks  about  it  that  way  anymore.” 

She  continued,  “A  lot  of  the  is¬ 
sues  I’m  naturally  interested  in  are 
at  the  forefront,”  noting  that  child 
care,  homelessness,  and  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  were  some  of  the  topics 
she  had  explored. 

After  winning  the  Pulitzer, 
Quindlen  told  the  Associated  Press, 
“  .  .  .  They  keep  saying  in  electoral 
politics  this  is  a  good  year  for  wom¬ 
en,  and  I  suppose  in  ways  that  it 
was  a  good  year  for  writing  about 
so-called  women’s  issues. 

“I  hope  we  won’t  call  them  wom¬ 
en’s  issues  anymore.  I  hope  we  will 
call  them  Pulitzer  issues.” 

(See  PULITZERS  on  page  39 ) 
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They  pick  their  wish-iist  coiumnists 

Syndicate  executives  name  the  politicians,  entertainers, 
and  other  famous  people  they  would  like  to  sign 


By  David  Astor 

What  do  Woody  Allen,  Ben  Brad- 
lee,  Barbara  Bush,  Jonathan  Demme, 
Sarah  Ferguson,  David  Henry  Hwang, 
Jamaica  Kincaid,  Bette  Midler, 
Richard  Nixon,  Antonia  Novello,  H. 
Ross  Perot,  Joan  Rivers,  Sam  Shep¬ 
ard,  Steven  Spielberg,  Margaret 
Thatcher,  and  Faye  Wattleton  have 
in  common? 

They  are  some  of  the  well-known 
people  syndicate  executives  came  up 
with  when  asked  who  they  would 
want  as  their  “dream”  columnists. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  tough  to 
convince  most  of  these  people  to  do 
a  newspaper  column.  Yet  signing 
them  would  be  a  piece  of  cake  com¬ 
pared  to  getting  Madonna  and  Moth¬ 
er  Teresa  to  collaborate  on  a  point- 
counterpoint  feature  offering  sex  ad¬ 
vice  to  teens  —  the  suggestion  of  a 
syndicate  executive  who  asked  to 
remain  anonymous. 

Other  interviewees  jokingly  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  sign  either  God 
or  Elvis  Presley  —  two  objects  of 
worship  who  would  not  quite  fit 
E&P's  requirement  that  the  wished- 
for  columnists  be  alive. 

“I’d  like  to  have  God  write  a  col¬ 
umn  or  10-part  series  and  describe 
heaven  and  hell  to  us,”  stated  King 
Features  Syndicate  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Tom  Pritchard,  although  he  added 
that  today’s  bad  economic  climate 
and  the  cynicism  of  some  newspa¬ 
per  editors  might  make  the  Lord  a 
tough  sell. 


Faye  Wattleton  (bottom)  and 
another  Planned  Parenthood  ex¬ 
ecutive  (top)  with  Ann  Landers 
(left)  and  Abigail  Van  Buren  (right) 
in  a  1988  photo.  Landers  is  with 
Creators  Syndicate  and  Van  Bu¬ 
ren,  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  Pritchard 
said  he  would  love  to  see  an  ongo¬ 
ing  weekly  column  by  whoever  is 
the  current  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  noted  that  this  feature 
would  be  written  by  the  president 
himself  or  herself  and  talk  about 
personal  rather  than  very  political 
things  (sort  of  like  what  first  lady 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  used  to  do  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate). 

“I  think  a  column  like  this  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  humanizing 
the  office  and  giving  insight  into 
the  man  or  woman  who  was  presi¬ 


dent  at  the  time,”  commented  Prit¬ 
chard. 

One  man  whose  reporters  helped 
bring  down  a  president  —  former 
Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlee  —  is  a  columnist  choice 
of  that  newspaper’s  syndicate. 

“I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  be 
interested  in  what  Ben  has  to  say,” 
commented  Washington  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Group  editorial  director/gener¬ 
al  manager  Alan  Shearer. 

Would  Bradlee  talk  about  jour¬ 
nalism  in  this  hypothetical  column? 
“He  could  talk  about  anything,”  re¬ 
sponded  Shearer. 

So  is  Bradlee  willing  to  join  the 
WPWG  roster?  “1  think  he’s  a  leg¬ 
end,  but  he’s  too  big  a  legend  to 
write  a  column,”  Shearer  said  with 
a  laugh.  “He  doesn’t  need  to  write 
a  column.  He’s  too  busy.”  Among 
Bradlee’s  current  activities  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  vice  president  at  large  of  the 
Post  newspaper. 

Shearer  reported  that  the  idea  of 
a  column  came  up  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  with  Bradlee,  but  “Ben 
made  it  clear  he  had  no  interest.” 

The  politician  the  Post  helped 
bring  down  —  Richard  Nixon  — 
was  one  of  the  columnist  choices 
of  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
(NYTS)  president  John  Brewer.  “I 
would  love  to  see  him,”  he  said. 
“This  guy  has  really  come  back.” 

Brewer  noted  that  Nixon  “en¬ 
thralls”  newspaper  editors  when  ad¬ 
dressing  them  at  conventions. 

(See  WISH  on  page  38) 


Some  would  like  Ben  Bradlee  and  Richard  Nixon  to  follow  in  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  column-writing  footsteps. 
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KRT  executive  adds  TMS  syndicate  saies  duties 


Walter  Mahoney 


Walter  Mahoney,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/sales  for  Knight-Ridder/Tri- 
bune  information  Services,  has 
been  given  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  vice  president/news  and 
features  sales  for  the  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services  syndicate. 

Mahoney  joined  TMS  in  1974  and 
has  spent  the  past  four  years  in  his 
present  position  at  KRT,  the  TMS- 
marketed  joint  venture  of  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Tribune  Company  news¬ 


papers.  He  has  been  instrumental  in 
developing  and  marketing  KRT’s 
expanded  news,  graphics,  and  pho¬ 
to  services. 

The  Richmond,  Va.,  native  is  a 
University  of  Georgia  journalism 
graduate  who  currently  resides  in 
Illinois. 

Mahoney,  41,  replaces  former 
TMS  vice  president/sales  John 
Matthews,  who  joined  United  Me¬ 
dia  this  winter. 


Cohen  and  Solomon  doing  media  feature  for  CS 


A  weekly  media-watch  column 
written  from  a  progressive  perspective 
is  being  offered  by  Creators  Synd¬ 
icate. 

The  feature  is  by  Jeff  Cohen  and 
Norman  Solomon,  who  have  contribut¬ 
ed  over  the  years  to  dozens  of  dailies 
—  including  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  Boston  Globe,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Miami  Herald, 
Newsday,  New  York  Times,  Portland 
Oregonian,  and  Seattle  Times. 

In  one  of  their  pieces,  Cohen  and 
Solomon  stated,  “The  same  talking 
heads  who  failed  to  illuminate  the  ’88 
campaign  are  . . .  talking  a  blue  streak 
in  ’92.  CNN’s  panel  of  ‘Broder,  Ger- 
mond.  Bode,  and  Schneider’  may 
sound  like  a  law  firm  —  but  they  dis¬ 
pense  conventional  wisdom,  not  legal 
briefs.  They  are  Washington  insiders 
too  close  to  the  process. 

“Solution;  Add  some  new  faces,  es¬ 
pecially  women,  racial  minorities,  and 


advocates  for  ‘outsider’  groups  like 
consumers  and  labor.’’ 

Cohen  is  executive  director  of  the 
New  York-based  Fairness  &  Accuracy 
in  Reporting  (FAIR)  media-watch  or¬ 
ganization,  which  he  founded  in  1986. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  an  investigative 
journalist  who  did  articles  for  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  Rolling  Stone  and  Mother 
Jones  as  well  as  an  attorney  for  the 
ACLU  Foundation  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

The  columnist,  who  lectures  about 
the  media  at  many  campuses,  did  un¬ 
dergraduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  legal  studies  at  the 
Peoples  College  of  Law  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Solomon  is  co-author  of  Unreliable 
Sources:  A  Guide  to  Detecting  Bias  in 
News  Media.  His  next  book  —  The 
Power  of  Babble,  an  examination  of 
American  politicians  and  their  rhetoric 
—  will  be  published  as  a  mass-market 
paperback  this  spring  by  Dell. 


BPI  adds  Entertainment  Weekly 


Stories  from  Time  Inc.’s  Enter¬ 
tainment  Weekly  magazine  are  now 
being  offered  each  week  by  BPI  En¬ 
tertainment  News  Wire. 

The  EW  contributions  —  which 
range  from  full-length  features  to 
tightly  written  reviews  —  cover  film, 
television,  music,  video,  and  books. 


reporter  created  by  Dale  Messick. 
The  “Brenda  Starr’’  comic  strip  is 
now  done  by  Mary  Schmich  and  Ra¬ 
mona  Fradon  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Buchanan  income 


‘Brenda’  film  news 

The  Brenda  Starr  film,  which  was 
finished  several  years  ago  but  nev¬ 
er  released,  will  reportedly  open  at 
last  on  April  19. 

Brooke  Shields  plays  the  cartoon 


Republican  presidential  candidate 
Pat  Buchanan  earned  more  than 
$800,000  last  year,  according  to  a 
Washington  Post  piece. 

This  included  $102,025  for  his 
Tribune  Media  Services-distribut- 
ed  column  as  well  as  money  from 
speeches  and  tv  work,  said  the  Post. 


About  a  decade  ago,  the  San 
Francisco-area  resident  co-authored 
Killing  Our  Own:  The  Disaster  of 
America’s  Experience  With  Atomic 
Radiation. 

Solomon  and  Cohen  have  appeared 
on  programs  such  as  ABC  World  News 
Tonight,  Nightline,  Good  Morning 
America,  Pozner  &  Donahue,  and 
CNN’s  Crossfire. 


MAKE 

READERSHIP 
YOUR  PET 
PROJECT. 


If  you  want  to  get  into  more  read¬ 
ers'  homes,  w^ve  got  the  purrfect 
answer.  Our  Points  on  Pets 
column.  Delivered  in  our  Variety 
mini.  And  written  by  R.  C.  Elmore 
D.V.M.,  a  practicing  veterinarian, 
writer  and  lecturer.  It's  the  best  way 
for  you  to  collar  the  readership 
market.  And  to  unleash  your 
revenues. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  the  column  that's 
getting  woof  reviews.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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Wish 

( Continued  from  page  36) 

NYTS  asked  Nixon  about  signing 
on,  but  the  answer  was  no.  “He  said 
he  just  wants  to  do  books,  not 
columns,”  reported  Brewer. 

Actually,  material  by  Nixon  was 
distributed  by  what  is  now  North 
America  Syndicate  (NAS)  back  in 
the  mid-1980s,  but  it  was  not  a  reg¬ 
ular  column. 

Brewer  would  like  to  sign  another 
former  national  leader,  Margaret 
Thatcher  of  Great  Britain.  “She  is 
a  hard-nosed  politician  with  a  very 
witty  style,”  he  said. 

One  world-famous  leader  NYTS 
did  recently  launch  into  syndication 
was  Mikhail  Gorbachev  (see  E&P, 
February  29)  —  a  “dream”  colum¬ 
nist  come  true.  Creators  Syndicate 
president  Rick  Newcombe  was  one 
of  several  executives  who  said  he 
would  have  loved  to  sign  Gorbachev, 
and  Newcombe  added  that  he 
wouldn’t  mind  syndicating  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  either. 

NAS  does  offer  “Selected  Obser¬ 
vations”  of  the  pope  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Vadino.  But  that  fea¬ 
ture,  launched  when  Newcombe 
headed  NAS  in  1985,  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  require  the  pope  to  sit  down 
each  week  at  a  VDT  (Vatican  Dis¬ 
play  Terminal?). 

Speaking  of  computers,  another 
columnist  Brewer  would  like  to  syn¬ 
dicate  is  Microsoft  head  Bill  Gates. 
Brewer  would  also  be  interested  in 
having  Texas  billionaire  tycoon  and 
possible  presidential  candidate  H. 
Ross  Perot  comment  on  such  topics 
as  business  and  politics,  Britain’s 
Duchess  of  York  Sarah  Ferguson 
discuss  relationships  (including 
floundering  marriages?),  Steven 
Spielberg  talk  about  films  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  Woody  Allen  offer 
newspaper  readers  “his  unique  per¬ 
spective  on  everything.” 

Brewer  said  Allen  has  written  one- 
shot  columns  for  NYTS,  including 
serious  pieces  on  subjects  such  as 
Israel. 

Another  moviemaker,  Oscar-win¬ 
ning  Silence  of  the  Lambs  director 
Jonathan  Demme,  is  one  of  the 
columnist  choices  of  Copley  News 
Service  editorial/marketing  director 
Nanette  Wiser.  She  said  Demme, 
whose  other  films  include  Stop  Mak¬ 
ing  Sense  with  the  Talking  Heads, 
could  do  an  interesting  column  on 
music. 

Wiser  would  also  like  to  have  tv 
talk  show  host/comedienne  Joan 
Rivers  do  a  column  featuring  hu¬ 


morous  material,  commentary  on 
beauty  and  aging,  and  so  on. 

Two  more  of  Wiser’s  wish-list 
columnists  have  made  their  marks 
in  the  theatrical  world  —  play¬ 
wright/actor  Sam  Shepard  and  M. 
Butterfly  playwright  David  Henry 
Hwang.  The  latter  could  talk  about 
subjects  such  as  those  relating  to 
Asian-Americans,  Wiser  said,  while 
the  former  could  discuss  “the  an¬ 
thropology  of  American  culture  — 
a  little  bit  like  what  Calvin  Trillin 
does  now.”  Trillin  pens  the  “Uncivil 
Liberties”  column  for  King. 

Finally,  Wiser  would  like  to  see 
top  fiction  writers  do  a  Copley  fea¬ 
ture  on  a  rotating  basis. 

Another  shared  column  —  this  one 
on  women’s  issues  —  was  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Sisters  Syndicate  vice  pres¬ 
ident  Andrea  Lee  Negroni. 

She  and  Sisters  president  Chris¬ 
tine  Negroni  said  possible  contrib¬ 
utors  to  such  a  “roundtable”  feature 
would  include  first  lady  Barbara 
Bush  commenting  on  “changes  in 
her  lifetime,”  fashion  designer  Don¬ 
na  Karan  on  “style,”  novelist  Ja¬ 
maica  Kincaid  on  literature  and 
“coming  of  age,”  pop  superstar 
Madonna  on  “expanding  the  edges 
of  the  envelope,”  singer/actress  Bette 
Midler  on  “being  funny,”  opera 
singer  Jessye  Norman  on  the  arts, 
U.S.  Surgeon  General  Antonia  No- 
vello  on  health.  Sesame  Street  char¬ 
acter  Maria  Rodriguez  on  education, 
writer  Terry  Savage  on  finance,  and 
Planned  Parenthood  executive  Faye 
Wattleton  on  “our  bodies  and  re¬ 
production.” 

“I  think  all  these  women  would 
have  something  fascinating  to  say 
to  women  today,”  observed  Chris¬ 
tine  Negroni. 

Several  syndicate  executives  de¬ 
clined  to  name  any  columnists  on 
their  wish  lists.  They  noted  that  they 
are  actively  pursuing  some  of  these 
people  and  don’t  want  other  syndi¬ 
cates  to  sign  them  first.  Also,  they 
said  they  would  prefer  to  maintain 
the  privacy  of  celebrities  who  have 
turned  down  their  syndicates’  col¬ 
umn-writing  offers  in  the  past. 

And  plenty  of  famous  names  do 
say  no.  “These  people  are  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  convince  to  work  in  this 
medium,”  commented  United  Me¬ 
dia  senior  vice  president/editorial 
director  David  Hendin,  noting  that 
the  pay  can  be  low  and  newspaper 
clients  hard  to  come  by. 

Chronicle  Features  (CF)  edi¬ 
tor/general  manager  Stuart  Dodds 
stated  that  famous  people  from  out¬ 
side  Journalism  are  not  always  good 
syndication  candidates  because  they 
don’t  know  “the  craft  of  column 


writing.”  He  said  they  may  need  in¬ 
tensive  coaching  or  ghostwriters  — 
and  added  that  their  columns  often 
end  up  “petering  out”  after  a  while. 

CF’s  “best  source”  of  poten¬ 
tial  syndicated  creators,  continued 
Dodds,  are  columnists  and  Journal¬ 
ists  working  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  other  newspapers. 

A  penguin  for  prez 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is 
distributing  Sparky  campaign  but¬ 
tons  to  promote  its  “This  Modern 
World”  cartoon. 

Sparky  is  a  penguin  touted  for 
president  of  the  United  States  in  the 
satirical  strip  by  Dan  Perkins,  who 
draws  under  the  name  of  Tom  To¬ 
morrow.  The  cartoon  has  more  than 
40  clients,  including  alternative 
weeklies  and  publications  such  as 
the  Utne  Reader  and  Z,  and  an  Ex¬ 
aminer  spokeswoman  said  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  under  consideration  by  a  ma¬ 
jor  syndicate. 

The  buttons,  which  readers  can 
obtain  by  writing  to  the  Examiner, 
read,  “Sparky  for  President  —  Ev¬ 
eryone  Else  is  a  Wanker.”  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  Wanker  is  not  explained. 

The  strip  appears  once  a  week  on 
the  Examiner’s  editorial  page  and 
in  the  Sunday  Image  magazine. 

— M.L.  Stein 

He  was  syndicated 

Isaac  Asimov,  who  died  April  6 
in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  72, 
was  best  known  as  the  prolific  au¬ 
thor  of  more  than  450  books  —  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  science-fiction 
classics. 

But  he  was  a  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist,  too,  writing  a  weekly  science 
feature  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  since  1986. 

Also,  North  America  Syndicate 
has  distributed  the  “Isaac  Asimov’s 
Super  Quiz”  feature  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Asimov  (profiled  in  E&P,  May 
28,  1988)  was  the  brother  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Asimov,  who  recently  retired  as 
Newsday's  vice  president  for  edito¬ 
rial  administration. 

A  Pulitzer  recipient 

Columnist  Anna  Quindlen  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service  has  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  commentary. 

For  more  information  on  Quindlen 
(profiled  in  E&P,  November  30, 
1991)  and  other  Pulitzer  winners, 
see  story  on  Page  9. 
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Times  executive  editor  Max 
Frankel  said  he  was  “delighted”  over 
the  recognition  of  both  Quindlen  and 
feature  writing  winner  Raines. 

“We’re  honored,”  he  said,  “par¬ 
ticularly  since  two  of  our  finest  writ¬ 
ers  were  involved.  And  we  are  hon¬ 
ored  to  be  recognized  for  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  our  writing  and  analysis,  as  well 
as  things  we  traditionally  win  for.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Liz  Balmaseda  of  the 
Miami  Herald  for  columns  about  lo¬ 
cal  Cuban-Americans  and  the  im¬ 
migrant  community;  and  Robert  Lip- 
syte  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
sports  commentary. 

Nominating  jurors  for  the  cate¬ 
gory  were:  Ray  Jenkins,  editorial 
page  editor  (retired),  the  Evening 
Sun,  Baltimore  (chairman);  James 
N.  Crutchfield,  managing  editor, 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal; 
Diana  Griego  Erwin,  news  colum¬ 
nist,  the  Orange  County  Register 
of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  Drake  Mabry, 
associate  editor,  the  Ames,  Iowa, 
Daily  Tribune;  and  Charles  S. 
Rowe,  editor  and  co-publisher,  the 
Free  Lance-Star  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

CRITICISM 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  20 
years  since  this  category  was  cre¬ 
ated  that  Pulitzer  judges  failed  to 
designate  a  winner. 

While  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  cat¬ 
egory  not  to  have  a  winner — the  last 
time  for  a  journalism  category  was 
1977  when  no  prize  was  awarded 
for  international  reporting — failure 
to  name  a  winner  for  criticism 
caused  concern  among  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Black  Journalists, 
which  released  a  statement  shortly 
after  the  Pulitzer  winners  had  been 
announced. 

In  its  statement,  the  NABJ  noted 
that  the  Pulitzer  board  “gave  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  did  not  make  an  award 
in  this  area,”  which  NABJ  president 
Estes-Sumpter  called  “highly  sus¬ 
pect.” 

The  press  release  noted  that  Itabari 
Njeri  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who 
also  is  a  member  of  the  NABJ,  had 
been  nominated  as  a  finalist  in  the 
category.  The  two  other  journalists 
recognized  for  criticism  who  also 
were  overlooked  for  the  prize  are 
white. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Michael  Feingold  of 
the  weekly  Village  Voice  in  New 
York  City  for  theater  reviews;  and 


This  photograph  by  John  Ka¬ 
plan  of  Block  Newspapers,  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio,  published  in  Alta  Vista 
Magazine  of  The  Herald  of  Mon¬ 
terey,  Calif.,  shows  Phil  Ansel- 
mo,  a  member  of  a  Texas-based 
band,  and  a  pet  boa.  It  is  one  of 
several  photographs  by  Kaplan 
depicting  the  diverse  lifestyles  of 
seven  21 -year-olds  across  the 
U.S.  that  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  feature  photography. 


Leslie  Savan,  also  of  the  Village 
Voice,  for  columns  on  advertising 
and  the  media. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  category 
were:  Allan  Temko,  architecture  crit¬ 
ic,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
(chairman);  William  L.  Ellison  Jr., 
associate  editor,  the  Louisville  Couri¬ 
er-Journal;  Molly  Ivins,  columnist, 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram;  Rhon¬ 
da  Chriss  Lokeman,  editorial  writer, 
the  Kansas  City  Star;  and  Larry  Tar- 
leton,  executive  editor,  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  Post  and  Courier. 


EDITORIAL  WRITING 

The  prize  for  editorial  writing 
was  awarded  to  Maria  Henson  of 
the  Lexington  Herald-Leader  for  ed¬ 
itorials  about  battered  women  in 
Kentucky,  which  focused  wide¬ 
spread  attention  on  the  problem  and 
prompted  significant  reforms  in  the 
state. 

Henson  said  that,  while  she  was 
“thrilled”  to  have  won,  she  was  “just 
satisfied  to  see  the  legislation  go 
through,”  referring  to  four  domes¬ 
tic  laws  that  recently  were  passed 
in  the  State  House. 

“The  same  Legislature,”  she  point¬ 
ed  out,  “was  reluctant  for  many  years 
to  pass  a  law  that  said  it  was  against 
the  law  to  rape  your  wife.”  Only  in 
1990,  she  noted,  did  a  marital  rape 
law  go  on  the  books. 

Henson  observed  that,  for  the  first 
time,  public  officials  had  begun  to 
talk  about  domestic  violence  in  their 
campaign  platforms,  and  records  of 
domestic  violence  incidents  were 
opened  for  the  first  time. 

Kentucky’s  chief  justice  called  on 
126  district  judges  to  release  their 
records  and  to  begin  tape-recording 
proceedings  (previously,  many  were 
not  recorded) — all  within  several 
days  of  one  of  Henson’s  editorials. 

Still,  she  says,  “We’re  not  naive 
enough  to  think  that  we’re  going  to 
change  everything,  because  what 
we’re  dealing  with  is  attitudes.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Henry  Bryan  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  an  edito¬ 
rial  campaign  urging  state  support 
of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transit  System;  and  Robert  J.  Gay- 
dos  of  the  Times  Herald-Record, 
Middletown,  N.Y.,  for  editorials  on 
local  and  national  topics. 

Nominating  jurors  for  the  cate¬ 
gory  were:  F.  Gilman  Spencer,  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Denver  Post  (chairman); 
John  Haile,  editor,  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Harold  Jackson,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  and  columnist,  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News;  Marcia  McQuern,  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor,  the  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise;  and 
Bernard  L.  Stein,  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Riverdale  Press,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONING 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
cartooning  was  awarded  to  Signe 
Wilkinson  of  the  Philadelphia  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  who  was  the  first  woman 
to  have  ever  won  in  the  category. 

She  noted,  “There  is  a  worse  per¬ 
centage  of  women  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  than  there  is  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.” 

(See  PULITZER  on  page  40) 
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While  many  media  conglomerates 
are  often  criticized  for  being  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  status  quo  where  hir¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  Wilkinson  said, 
such  prominent  newspapers  as  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  did  “change  with  the 
times”  and  give  her  a  chance. 

“I  am  happy  to  have  been  the 
right  woman  at  the  right  time,”  she 
said. 

Of  the  many  local  and  national 
subjects  about  which  she  has  edito¬ 
rialized,  the  one  that  she  immedi¬ 
ately  recalled  was  the  Catholic 
Church’s  influence  in  school  choice 
for  children.  The  angry  response  she 
received  for  her  criticism  of  the 
Church  was  “well  deserved,”  she 
said,  “and  I  was  happy  to  receive 
it.” 

She  also  offered  comment  on  such 
news  items  as  the  Philadelphia  may- 
oral  race  and  “Uncle  Ed”  Savitz, 
who  allegedly  paid  teen-aged  boys 
for  sex  and  may  have  infected  many 
of  them  with  the  AIDS  virus. 

Wilkinson  noted  that  one  editori¬ 
al  cartoon  she  had  drawn  compared 
the  local  press  sniffing  Savitz’ s  un¬ 
derwear  to  the  national  media  sniff¬ 
ing  Democratic  presidential  con¬ 
tender  Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton’s 
underwear. 

“The  press  affords  me  a  lot  of 
opportunites  to  be  critical,”  she  said. 

On  winning  the  prize,  she  quipped, 
“Here  you  are,  year  in  and  year  out, 
panning  the  Pulitzer  .  .  .  then  they 
go  and  give  you  one.  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  criticize  the  Pulitzers 
for  at  least  two  or  three  days.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Steve  Benson  of  the 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Morning  News  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Arizona  Republic,  and 
Ralph  Dunagin  of  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  Jodie  T.  Allen,  editor,  the 
Washington  Post’s  “Outlook”  (chair¬ 
man);  Edward  A.  Higgins,  editorial 
page  editor,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 


patch;  Max  Jennings,  editor,  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News;  Saun- 
dra  Keyes,  senior  vice  president  and 
executive  editor,  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram;  and  Clarence 
Page,  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  prize  for  spot  news  photog¬ 
raphy  was  awarded  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staff  for  photos  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  Russian  coup  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  collapse  of  the  Communist 
regime. 

Following  the  announcement  of 
the  Pulitzer  winners,  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  reported,  “The  multinational 
photo  staff  of  the  AP  Press  Moscow 
Bureau  reacted  with  surprise  and 
then  joy  upon  hearing  they  had  won 
the  Pulitzer.” 

Boris  Yurchenko,  who  joined  the 
AP  20  years  ago  when  it  was  un¬ 
usual  for  a  Soviet  citizen  to  hold 
such  a  job  with  a  Western  news 
agency,  said,  “I  don’t  have  the  words 
to  say  how  I  feel.  I  dreamed  about 
this  all  my  life.” 

Photo  editor  Liu  Heung-shing,  a 
Hong  Kong-born,  nationalized 
American,  said,  “The  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  most  unusual 
Pulitzer  we  could  hope  for.  The  year 
capped  74  years  of  Soviet  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Other  photographers  sharing  in 
the  award  were:  Alexander  Zem- 
lianchenko,  also  a  Russian  citizen; 
Czarek  Sokolowski,  a  Polish  citizen 
working  in  the  AP’s  Warsaw  bu¬ 
reau;  and  Olga  Shalygin,  a  U.S. 
staffer  in  San  Francisco. 

The  AP  reported  that,  during  the 
year  that  preceded  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Sokolowski  trav¬ 
eled  frequently  between  Warsaw  and 
the  Baltic  states,  “dodging  border 
guards,  tanks,  and  bullets  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  Baltic  drive  to  indepen¬ 
dence.” 

In  January,  Zemlianchenko  bare¬ 
ly  escaped  with  his  life,  the  AP  re¬ 
ported,  when  a  partisan  in  the  Geor¬ 
gian  civil  war  sprayed  his  car  with 
gunfire. 

Said  AP  executive  photo  editor 


Vin  Alabiso,  “It’s  an  honor  to  win 
this  for  the  AP  but  it’s  also  a  fit¬ 
ting  tribute  to  a  staff  that  has  had 
to  endure  untold  difficulties  and 
hardships  month  after  month.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  the  AP  staff  for  pho¬ 
tos  of  Albanian  refugees  stranded 
in  Italy;  and  David  C.  Turnley  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  a  picture 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  war  of  a  griev¬ 
ing  American  soldier  sitting  beside 
the  body  of  a  slain  friend. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  Michel  duCille,  picture  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Washington  Post  (chair¬ 
man);  Peter  Bhatia,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Sacramento  Bee;  Margaret 
Downing,  managing  editor,  the 
Houston  Post;  Mike  Smith,  director 
of  photography,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  and  Frank  O.  Sotomayor,  ed¬ 
itor,  Nuestro  Tiempo  section,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

FEATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Pulitzer  for  feature  photog¬ 
raphy  went  to  John  Kaplan  of  Block 
News  Alliance  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for 
photographs  depicting  the  diverse 
lifestyles  of  seven  21-year-olds 
across  the  United  States. 

“I  was  surprised  to  win  because 
this  type  of  project — a  social  doc¬ 
umentary  about  a  variety  of  people 
and  the  lives  they  lead — didn’t  have 
the  kind  of  instant  graphic  impor¬ 
tance  that  Pulitzer  photo  essays  usu¬ 
ally  have,”  Kaplan  said.  “It  wasn’t 
about  a  world  crisis.  I’m  glad  to 
see  the  judges  thought  it  was  valu¬ 
able.” 

The  project  was  funded  by  a  1990 
Nikon/National  Press  Photographers 
Association  Documentary  Sabbati¬ 
cal  Grant. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
category  were:  Paul  Kuroda  of  the 
Orange  County  Register  for  photos 
of  the  dangerous  journey  of  illegal 
immigrants  across  the  U.S. -Mexico 
border;  and  Bill  Snead  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  for  photos  from  Kur¬ 
dish  refugee  camps. 

Nominating  jurors  in  the  catego¬ 
ry  were:  same  as  the  spot  news  pho¬ 
tography  category. 


Anna  Quindlen 


Patrick  Sloyan 


Eric  Lipton 


Robert  Capers 


Howell  Raines 
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Washington  Post 
acquisition 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  15%  stake  in  an  interac¬ 
tive  television  station  with  an  op¬ 
tion  to  buy  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stock  at  a  later  date. 

According  to  the  Post,  New  York- 
based  ACTV  Inc.  allows  viewers  us¬ 
ing  special  equipment  to  select  cam¬ 
era  angles,  call  up  instant  replays 
and  to  respond  to  questions  through 
their  televisions. 

The  Post  agreed  to  lend  the  ACTV 
$1.5  million  in  exchange  for  15% 
of  its  stock. 

Weekly  group 
offers  free 
classified  ads 

Los  Angeles  Independent  News¬ 
papers,  a  200,000-circulation  week¬ 
ly  group,  is  offering  free  classified 
ads  to  job  seekers. 

The  service,  which  started  with 
66  ads  on  March  4,  filled  three- 
fourths  of  a  broadsheet  page  by  the 
end  of  the  month  and  seemed  head¬ 
ed  for  a  full  page,  according  to 
Stephen  Laxineta,  CEO  of  Nation¬ 
al  Media  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  group. 

The  free  ads  run  on  Wednesday 
in  all  of  the  company’s  newspapers: 
the  Hollywood  Independent,  West 
Hollywood  Independent,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Independent  and  the  Wilshire  In¬ 
dependent.  In  addition,  they  appear 
in  the  group’s  50,000-circulation 
Weekend  edition. 

Job  applicants  are  invited  to  write 
an  ad  of  up  to  five  lines  on  a  coupon 
in  the  free-distribution  papers.  Lax¬ 
ineta,  who  conceived  the  idea,  said 
the  newspapers  try  to  determine  if 
the  advertiser  is  actually  unemployed 
but  conceded,  “I  suppose  we  get 
ripped  off  once  in  a  while.” 

The  ads  run  under  the  head:  “Em¬ 
ployers:  These  People  are  Ready  to 
Work.” 

Noting  that  a  year’s  revenue  for 
a  full  classified  page  is  $150,000, 
Laxineta  said  that  if  the  number  of 
ads  takes  up  a  page,  he  will  ask  the 
business  community  to  share  the 
cost. 

“We  plan  to  run  the  ads  indefi¬ 
nitely  but  we  could  not  absorb  that 
much  of  an  income  loss  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,”  he  said. 

Laxineta  said  the  idea  of  the  ads 


was  not  to  promote  the  newspapers 
but  was  intended  to  “help  people 
find  work  so  they  can  buy  food  and 
pay  their  taxes  and  medical  bills.  If 
we’re  helping  people,  it’s  definite¬ 
ly  worth  the  expense.” 

The  classifieds  already  have  led 
to  jobs  for  some  applicants,  he  dis¬ 
closed. 

Moreover,  Laxineta  continued, 
some  employers  who  heard  of  the 
program  but  are  not  in  the  paper’s 
circulation  areas,  called  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  offices  for  copies. 

“As  community  newspapers,  we 
think  we’re  meeting  the  changing 
needs  of  the  community  and  doing 
something  of  value,”  he  remarked. 
“We  hope  other  media  will  do  the 
same.’’ 

—  M.L.Stein  | 

Papers  hear 
voice  services 

The  number  one  reason  newspa¬ 
pers  start  voice  information  services 
is  to  retain  their  franchises  as  lead¬ 
ing  information  providers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey. 

Other  reasons  newspapers  gave 
were,  in  descending  order,  to  en¬ 
hance  reader  services,  generate  new 
revenue  and  create  new  advertising 
opportunities,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nual  survey  by  the  Audiotex  Group 
of  Princeton,  N.J. 

The  company  estimates  there  are 
1,200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
offering  paid  and  free  voice  ser¬ 
vices,  up  from  42  in  1989. 

The  1992  survey  was  based  on 
questionnaires  filed  by  264  dailies 
and  38  weeklies  with  circulations 
over  30,000. 

The  survey  found  newspapers  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  ad  opportunities  and  revenue 
from  telephone  information  services. 
Interest  has  risen  sharply  in  the  past 
two  years,  the  survey  said. 

Opinions  on  the  overall  impor¬ 
tance  of  voice  services  has  increased 
to  a  lukewarm  6.6  on  a  scale  of  10. 
Most  voice  executives  expected 
phone  services  to  become  more  im¬ 
portant  in  a  year. 

But  the  interest  in  facsimile  ser¬ 
vices  declined  from  a  year  earlier 
to  a  5.6  rating  and  interest  in  on¬ 
line,  or  videotex,  was  a  weak  4.8. 

The  most  common  paid  services, 
in  descending  order,  were  voice  per¬ 
sonals,  sports  and  horoscopes.  The 
least  mentioned  were  crossword  puz¬ 
zle  clues  and  soap  opera  informa¬ 
tion.  The  services  newspapers  ex¬ 


pressed  most  satisfaction  in  were 
voice  personals,  voice  classifieds 
and  weather;  the  least  satisfying  paid 
service  was  soap  opera  information. 

Of  the  free  services  offered,  the 
most  common  were  sports,  weather 
and  horoscopes;  the  least  common 
were  news  and  trivia.  Free  audio 
services  producing  highest  satisfac¬ 
tion  were  stock  quotes  and  trivia; 
those  earning  the  lowest  satisfac¬ 
tion  ratings  were  soap  operas  and 
mortgage  rates. 

“What’s  clear  is  that  voice  per¬ 
sonals  have  become  the  nearest  thing 
there  is  to  a  formula  for  success  in 
this  business,”  said  Audiotex  Group 
managing  director  John  F.  Kelsey 
III. 

Maxwell  firm  sells 
Hungarian  paper 

The  Swiss  publisher  Jurg  Mar- 
quard  Group  has  acquired  a  major¬ 
ity  interest  in  the  Hungarian  daily 
Magyar  Hirlap  from  the  company 
owned  by  the  late  British  publish¬ 
er  Robert  Maxwell. 

JMG,  which  publishes  a  German- 
language  edition  of  Cosmopolitan 
magazine  under  license  to  Hearst 
Corp.,  acquired  from  the  same 
Maxwell  company  100%  of  Maxwell 
Szines  Nyomda,  a  printing  compa¬ 
ny  created  in  1990  that  prints  Mag¬ 
yar  Hirlap  and  Esti  Hirlap. 

Five  Hungarian  owners  retain  mi¬ 
nority  stakes  in  Magyar  Hirlap. 

In  the  transaction,  whose  terms 
were  not  disclosed,  both  parties  were 
introduced  by  Arthur  Andersen,  and 
JMG  was  represented  by  Veronis, 
Suhler  &  Associates  of  f4ew  York. 

Ad  fame  hall 
inducts  three 

The  ad  industry  recently  induct¬ 
ed  into  the  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame 
Neil  H.  Borden,  former  Harvard 
Business  School  professor  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  author  of  “Economic 
Effects  of  Advertising”  and  “Prob¬ 
lems  in  Advertising”;  Richard  C. 
Christian,  former  CEO  of  Marsteller 
Inc.,  and  associate  dean  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  advertising  at  the  North¬ 
western  University  Medill  School  of 
Journalism;  and  Theodore  S.  Rep- 
plier,  the  first  president  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council. 

The  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  is 
administered  by  the  American  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19111  Street.  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #'s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Keep  your  readers  well-informed  on  one 
of  America's  fastest  growing,  most 
popular  investment  pr^ucts.  Weekly 
Q&A  and/or  500-word  columns  avail¬ 
able.  Call  (407)  686-0074. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island.  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly.  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation's 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential,  (^mplete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,0(X)  investment. 
In  "Entrepreneur’s"  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development.  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle.  WA  98115-1 189. 


COLUMNS  FOR  SALE 


SYNDICATES/NEWSPAPERS-Weekly 
computer  software  review  column  in 
plain  English.  Hardcopy/IBM  Disc. 
FAX/Phone  (714)  229-9913. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 


SPANISH  NEWSPAPERS 
Semiriars  in  newswriting,  editing, 
ethics  and  management.  Redefine  your 
content,  market.  Have  your  own  style- 
book.  Contact  Homero  Hinojosa,  former 
ME  of  El  Norte.  PO  Box  897,  Monter¬ 
rey,  Mexico.  Or  call:  (52-83)  569-921. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ.85248  (602)  899-3698 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  AND  BOOK 
PUBLISHING  PLANT  including 
computers/sale/lease/newspapers  free/ 
over  1,000  manuscripts/  will 
finance-60  miles  from  NYC— UPC 
Publishing,  Box  240,  Bullville,  NY 
10915. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P's  offices  will  be  closed  on: 

Friday,  April  17th,  Good  Friday 

Please  note  this  when  submitting 
ad  copy  for  the  April  25th  issue. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


ig  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

&  ASSOCIATES 

-3987  Our  Firm  Established  1923 

-  POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 

ggs.  Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

on.  - 

ing  Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

iTES  Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

56  Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  newspaper  in 
South  Central  Texas  for  sale.  Totally 
computerized  operation  grosses 
$250,000,  nets  almost  half  of  gross. 
$350,000  cash  sale  price.  Send  finan¬ 
cial  qualifications  in  first  letter  to  PO 
Box  26530,  Austin,  TX  78755. 


EXCELLENT  BUILDING,  equipment. 
Very  profitable  weekly.  $500,000 
gross.  (908)  272-7979. 


FOR  SALE:  Northern  Arizona,  growing 
regional  market,  twice  weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Award  winning.  Gross  $750K 
plus  real  estate.  Reply  to:  Box  5719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Weekly  newspaper  in  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin.  $250,000  annual  gross, 
4,000  circulation,  county  paper  of 
record.  Call  (715)  798-3722,  PO  Box 
128,  Cable,  Wl  54821. 


$$  OVER  ONE  BILLION  $$ 
Worth  of  Businesses 
For  Sale  By  Owners 
No  Brokerage  Fees 
NATIONWIDE 
To  Buy  or  Sell 

Call  Toll  Free  l-(800)  999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN 
BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC. 


SOUTHEAST  U.S.  Court  &  Commercial 
weeklies,  beautiful  coastal  market, 

_  gross  $623,000.  Highly  profitable. 

RHkPP  Terms. 

11763  PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLIES,  no 

/I  Qoco  competition,  wilderness-resort  area, 

_  gross  $837,000.  Each  town  pop 

3,500,  12  miles  apart,  shopper  covers 
both.  Negotiable,  terms. 

9-3698  FLORIDA  exclusive  weekly,  affluent 

ocean  resort  community,  gross 
$630,000.  Yacht,  intern'l  tennis,  golf. 
Exquisite.  Terms. 

CONNECTICUT  Weekly  and  Shopper, 
gross  $2.5  million,  8-unit  Goss 
Community  press,  real  estate,  land. 
Terms. 

OKLAHOMA  semi-weekly  &  shopper, 
growing,  pop  20,000,  exclusive,  centr¬ 
al  plant  interest,  gross  $800,000. 
Terms. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480  -  (407)  820-8530. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  you've  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon’s  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respected 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  co^  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,000  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 
(503)  846-7695. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work!  Crew 
sales  with  employee  managers.  Tele¬ 
marketing,  Market  Research  and  Opin¬ 
ion  Polls.  (609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Midwest  Crew  Sales. 
l-(800)  877-7176 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 
Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


PRINTING  SERVICES 


COMMERCIAL  PRINT  QUOTES-FAST! 
“COMQUOTE"  computes  everything 
Runs  Lotus  123/IBM  PC 
Profitable  quotes  everytime 
E.  Slingland  (201)  838-8800 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

COMPLETE  EDITORIAL  and  Classified 
Mycro-Tek  System  with  DR  without 
Linotron  RC  output.  Must  Sell.  Call 
Rudie  Bax.  (704)  452-0661. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

CHESHIRE  525E  LABELING 
MACHINE  with  539  head  and  557-4 
conveyor.  Excellent  working  condition. 
Call  (616)  796-4831  extension  158. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

"KANSA"  MODEL  "480"  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

FOR  SALE 

HASTECH  EQUIPMENT 

3HS-58s  with  5-300  mb  drives 
14  PLTs 

7  Graphic  tables 
4  Edit  Ills 
1  Edit  IV 

All  equipment  is  in  good  working  order 
with  many  spare  parts.  For  sale  as 
complete  systems  or,  if  necessary,  in 
pieces.  Please  contact: 

Frank  O’Hearn 
Computer  Sen/ices  Manager 
Asbury  Park  Press 
3601  Hwy.  66 
Neptune,  NJ  07754 
(908)  922-6000,  ext.  2311 

lt'»  N»w-~n’»  H»n  n 
11  X 17  Laser  Printer 
400  DPI  •  Adobe  PS  Level  2 
The  price  you've  been  waiting  for 
$4,550.00 

90  Day  Parts  &  Labor  Wtty 
Call  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 
Fax  (800)  837-TYPE/8973 


_ PRESSES _ 

FOR  SALE.  Six  three  arm  single  width 
pasters.  Completely  reconditioned 
pasters  including  substructure  with  wall 
brackets.  Pasters  are  digital,  handles 
42"  rolls  with  simplified  tension.  Call 
(301)  948-1520,  ask  for  Len  or  Bill. 


GOSS  COSMO  PRESS  -  1974  -  6  units. 
Good  running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. _ 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22” 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45"  RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16"  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
-h3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16"  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9/16"  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS  V-15D,  22-3.'4”  1983  10 
units,  JF-25  &  JF-15  folder,  two  75  HP 
drives.  Excellent  condition. 

2  Baldwin  108  Count-O-Veyors 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Varityper  Image  Controller,  model 
5000. 

Standard  XP-1000  plain-paper  print 
unit. 

The  Gallup  Independent 
PO  1210  Gallup,  NM  87305 
(No  phone  calls,  please) 

HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

VISITING  PROFESSOR 

The  Manship  School  of  Journalism  at 
Louisiana  State  University  invites  appli¬ 
cations  for  a  one-year  visiting  professor 
to  teach  courses  in  newspaper  and  or 
magazine  journalism.  The  appointment 
will  be  for  the  1992-93  academic  year 
beginning  August,  1992.  Bachelor’s 
degree  and  extensive  professional 
experience  required;  Master’s  degree 
preferred.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience.  Deadline 
for  application  is  May  20,1992,  or  until 
position  is  filled.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  vita  and  three  tetters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  Dr.  Louis  Day,  Acting 
Director,  Manship  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70803-7202.  LSU  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


WRITING  COACH/GRADUATE  TEACH¬ 
ING  ASSISTANT.  Writing  coach  tor  tri¬ 
weekly  student  newspaper.  Minimum 
two  years  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
experience.  Must  be  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  graduate  program.  20  hours  per 
week,  9  months.  $6,000  stipend  plus 
75%  tuition  waiver.  Application  letter, 
resume,  writing  samples,  three  refer¬ 
ences  (at  least  one  from  a  newspaper 
employer)  tO:  Vernon  Keel,  Elliot  School 
of  Communication,  Campus  Box  31, 
Wichita  State  University,  Wichita,  KS 
67208.  (316)  689-3185.  Deadline: 
May  15,  and  15th  of  each  month  until 
position  filled.  AA^'EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER  for  12,000  circulation 
daily  in  Zone  5.  This  position  will  also 
involve  some  corporate  work.  We  seek 
an  individual  who  is  willing  to  make  a 
long  term  commitment  to  a  family 
newspaper  group.  Good  opportunity  to 
advance  to  corporate.  Please  send 
resume  with  work  history,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5789, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIVE  MILLION  DOLLAR  Family-owned 
publishing  group  seeks  financial 
manager/controller.  Apply  by  resume  to 
President,  Gazette  Publishing  Co.,  107 
N.  Sandusky  St.,  Bellevue,  OH  44811. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-PUBLISHER  - 
Innovative,  experienced,  sales-oriented 
executive  to  take  full  charge  of  multiple 
community  newspapers  and  shoppers. 
Exceptional  growth  opportunity  in 
attractive  market.  Box  5767,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  POSITION  with  Zone  5 
weekly.  Advertising  sales  background 
required.  Great  benefits  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  company.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PURCHASING  MANAGER 

Mid-Atlantic  daily  newspaper  seeks 
responsible  purchasing  manager  to 
supervise  purchasing  operations.  The 
purchasing  manager  is  responsible  for 
procurement  of  materials  and  supplies, 
selecting  sources,  approving  purchase 
orders,  controlling  prices  and  qualit;', 
and  supervising  negotiation  of 
contracts.  Requires  a  degree  and  5-7 
years  related  experience.  Mail  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  5785,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 

A  Zone  3  daily  of  approximately  50,000 
seeks  an  individual  to  lead  the  efforts  of 
the  retail,  classified  and  service  staffs. 
Responsibilities  include  staff  develop¬ 
ment,  budgeting,  sales  presentations, 
team  management,  and  project  deve¬ 
lopment.  The  position,  depending  upon 
your  experience  and  qualifications, 
offers  a  salary  of  $40-$45,000,  plus 
bonus,  profit-sharing,  and  benefits. 
Please  send  application,  resume  and 
reference  to  Box  5776,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

As  a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  a 
highly  competitive  Zone  2  market.  We 
are  lining  for  an  individual  to  lead  our 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
through  the  90’s. 

This  is  a  career  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  who  has  the  ability  to  create 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  department.  Must  be  able  to 
manage,  instruct,  train  and  most  impor¬ 
tantly  MOTIVATE  toward  increased 
sales.  If  you  are  a  leader  with  strong 
organizational  skills,  with  at  least  two 
years  of  management  experience  and 
some  knowledge  of  VDT/CRT  systems 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

The  position  offers  salary,  incentive 
bonus,  and  a  comprehensive  benefit 
package.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  5780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  REP 
$70,000  Per  Year 

That's  what  our  National  Display  Ad 
Sales  staff  AVERAGED  in  1991.  Plus  - 
401k  Plan  (with  company  match)  full 
medical/dental/optical  plan,  and  the 
security  of  a  39  year  old,  international 
multi  publication  firm.  If  you  have 
strong  newspaper  or  magazine  skills  (5 
years  experience  minimum)  and  can 
develop  and  maintain  national  auto/ 
truck,  marine,  sporting  goods,  travel, 
resorts  and  other  accounts,  we  want  tc 
talk  to  you.  20%  travel.  Salary  draw, 
DOE.  Must  be  creative,  innovative  and  a 
self-starter.  Seattle-based  position 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box 
5777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Sell  and  renew  church  pages  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  llli 
nois.  Ideal  for  self-starter  who  wants 
strong  support  from  home  office.  Phone 
(804)  293-4709. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
$45K+  1ST  YEAR  POTENTIAL 

Progressive  38  year-old  regional,  ABC 
audited  outdoor  publication  seeks  high¬ 
ly  motivated,  aggressive  and  creative 
(lo-Op  Ad  Director  who  can  relate  with 
the  fishing,  hunting  and  automotive 
industries.  Will  manage  current  staff  of 
5  including  support  personnel.  Tough 
job,  long  hours  and  some  Saturdays. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  co-op 
advertising  experience  with  excellent 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  co-op 
including  individual  retail  ads.  dealer 
lists,  vendor  support,  distributor  allow¬ 
ance  procedures,  co-op  claim  process¬ 
ing  services,  and  FTC  regulations.  Our 
Co-op  Dept,  offers  outstanding  growth 
potential  and  career  opportunity. 
$25-$35K  base  draw  DOE  with  lucra¬ 
tive  commission  override  structure, 
401(k)  and  complete  health  benefits. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  detailed 
description  co-op  ad  experience  to: 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box  19000. 
Seattle.  WA  98109. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Advertising  outside  sales  position  work¬ 
ing  with  major  and  regional  accounts, 
selling  all  products  for  network  of  41 
weekly  community  newspapers. 
Requires  minimum  of  two  years  adver¬ 
tising  sales  experience.  Major  retail 
account  experience  a  plus.  Strong 
communication  and  presentation  skills 
as  well  as  budgeting  knowledge  a  must. 
Self-starter,  must  be  aggressive  and 
professional.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Advertising  Director,  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis,  1714 
Dear  Track  Trail.  St.  Louis,  MO  63131. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Northeast  Alabama  30,000  daily  seeks 
an  aggressive,  results-  oriented  retail 
manager.  We  are  looking  for  a  highly 
motivated  person  who  can  motivate  and 
lead  a  staff  of  eight  in  a  tough  market. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  an 
individual  with  a  proven  track  record  to 
join  an  excellent  national  newspaper 
company  with  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Roger  Quinn,  Advertising 
Director,  PO  Box  188  Gadsden,  AL 
35999-0188. 


TELEMARKETING  SALES 
SUPERVISOR 

Central  California's  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  an  assertive  indivi¬ 
dual  with  minimum  5  years  Classified 
sales  experience  to  supervise  and  train 
Classified  sales  representatives.  Other 
duties  include  goal-setting  and  monitor¬ 
ing,  budgeting,  and  statistical  analysis 
Must  have  excellent  oral  and  written 
communication  skills,  mathematical 
ability,  and  be  familiar  with  Sll,  ATEX, 
or  similar  Classified  front  end  system 
Supervisory  experience  preferred; 
college  degree  a  plus. 

Competitive  salary  based  on  experience 
and  full  benefit  package  provided. 

The  Fresno  Bee  is  a  McClatchy  news¬ 
paper  in  California's  affordable  Central 
Valley.  We're  150,000  daily  and 
185,000  Sunday. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  opportunity 
you've  been  waiting  for,  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  by  April  30  tO: 

THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Personnel  Department 
1626  “E”  Street 
Fresno.  CA  93786 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


(RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 
pR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKIN 
?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUY 
ING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING? 
p  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING 
F  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING? 
UYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
ELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  H 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 


E&P's  Classifie<d  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&PI 

Rotes  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  (212]  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADIII 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  leader  who  can  build 
a  winning  sales  team  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market  for  our  140,000  plus  week¬ 
ly  shopping  guide,  saturation  mailed  in 
affluent  NYC  suburb.  If  you've  got  a 
successful  track  record  selling  free 
papers  to  retailers,  we've  got  a  top- 
dollar  compensation  package  for  you. 
Respond  to  Box  5784.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  OPPORTUNITY 

A  daily  newspaper  located  in  central 
North  Carolina  has  immediate  opening 
for  qualified  individual  with  proven 
track  record  in  sales.  Must  be 
promotion-minded  and  creative  in  ad 
layout.  Job  growth  available.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
cover  letter  and  complete  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  5768,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CAN  YOU  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE? 

We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced, 
marketing  savvy  CD  with  a  solid  track 
record  in  home  delivery,  promotion, 
office  systems,  TMC  and  single  copy  for 
a  progressive  newspaper  company. 
Union  experience  desirable,  only 
winners  need  apply.  Salary,  bonus  and 
opportunity.  Prefer  Zones  1  and  2  appl¬ 
icants.  Box  5766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  News-Press,  located  in  beautiful 
Southwest  Florida,  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative,  and  energetic  manager. 
If  selected,  you  will  oversee  a  large  tele¬ 
marketing  program  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growth  markets  in  the  country,  be 
involved  in  direct  response  sales  and 
develop  and  implement  single  copy  and 
marketing  plans.  NIE  and  budgeting 
experience  required.  We  offer  a  compe¬ 
titive  salary  between  $35,000  and 
$40,000  plus  bonus  incentive  and  an 
outstanding  benefits  package.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  send  your  resume  to  Jo-Ann 
Bradley,  Human  Resources  Director, 
News-Press,  2442  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Blvd.,  Fort  Myers,  FL  33901. 
Fax  (813)  335-0417. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Zone  5,  17,000  circulation  Sat.  -  Sun. 
AM  and  Mon  -  Fri  PM.  Must  be  a 
successful  sales  promoter!  A  track 
record  in  the  management  of  collec¬ 
tions  and  personnel  will  be  a  definite 
plus.  Please  send  current  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5790, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana’s  largest 
daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  Distribu¬ 
tion  Manager  who  will  primarily  work 
nights. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
minimum  of  two  years  distribution 
management  experience;  skilled  with 
workflow  scheduling,  productivity, 
supervisory  practices  and  equipment, 
prefer  Harris  insertion  equipment 
knowledge. 

We  are  looking  for  someone  who  will  be 
able  to  juggle  day/commercial  operation 
with  night/newspaper  operation. 

Interested  applicants  must  submit 
letter  of  introduction,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to: 

Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  received  by  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  22,  1992. 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 


POSTAL  AFFAIRS  COORDINATOR 
Investor’s  Business  Daily  seeks  a  moti¬ 
vated  self-starter  to  join  our  growing 
team.  This  entry  level  position  will 
assist  the  Postal  Affairs  manager  in  all 
aspects  of  Mail  Circulation,  with  major 
emphasis  on  service.  Requires  know¬ 
ledge  of  2nd  Class  mail  in  the  newspap¬ 
er  industry  and/or  postal  service,  and 
strong  administrative  skills.  BA/BS 
degree  required.  Salary  starts  at  $22K. 
If  you’re  interested  in  growing  with  us, 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  C.  Cook,  PO  Box  25970,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90025. 


ZONE  6,  Opportunity  to  grow  along  with 
a  group  of  small  daily  newspapers. 
Promotions  and  organization  skills  are 
necessary  to  till  this  demanding  posi¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  5783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

A  AAA-OPPORTUNITY 

The  Orange  County  Register  will  have 
representatives  in  southern  Florida  in 
early  May.  We  want  to  interview  journal¬ 
ists  with  metropolitan  daily  newspaper 
experience  who  seek  the  challenges 
that  come  with  working  for  one  of 
America’s  most  innovative  newspapers 
in  a  competitive  market. 

We’re  looking  to  talk  with  reporters, 
copy  editors,  photographers,  artists  and 
supervising  editors  who  care  about  great 
journalism  and  want  to  talk  about  where 
their  career  is  going. 

If  you’re  interested,  write  tO: 

John  Hollon 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  Orange  County  Register 
625  North  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed  for 
60,000  daily  in  Northeastern  PA, 
Should  have  a  flair  for  directing  the 
coverage  of  breaking  news  stories  and 
editing  news  and  feature  stories. 
Former  editing  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  describing  experi¬ 
ence  to  Pam  Turfa,  City  Editor,  The 
Times  Leader,  15  North  Main  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711.  No  phone 
calls. 


ASSISTANT  DESK  CHIEF.  Must  have 
STRONG  DESIGN  SKILLS.  A  chance  to 
make  a  difference  at  a  newspaper  on 
the  verge  of  a  technological  revolution. 
Resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  your  five  best  pages  to  Dave  i 
Cuzzolina,  Altoona  Mirror,  Altoona,  PA 
16603.  A  7-day,  36,000  PM. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  experienced  editor  and  a 
good  writer?  Do  you  have  a  passion  for 
building  strong  Christian  marriages? 
Tell  us  about  it!  MARRIAGE  PARTNER¬ 
SHIP  magazine  may  need  you!  Must 
have  a  degree  in  journalism  or  related 
field  and  at  least  three  years  of  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  experience.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
MP  search,  Christianity  Today,  Inc., 
465  Gundersen  Dr.,  Carol  Stream,  IL 
60188. 


Award-winning  weekly  newspaper  in 
prestigious  Westchester,  NY  community 
seeks  ace  reporter.  Must  have  hard 
news  experience  with  the  versatility  to 
handle  features,  brites  and  profiles  in  a 
clear  and  engaging  style.  We  need  a 
team  player  who  will  flesh  out  stories 
and  write  accurate  and  insightful  arti¬ 
cles.  If  you’re  also  well  organized  and 
can  meet  deadlines,  send  resume  and 
clips  to  Executive  Editor,  The  Scarsdale 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  418,  Scarsdale,  NY 
10583. 


EDITORIAL 


BILINGUAL  SYNDICATE  needs 
columns,  features,  art.  English  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Paso  Doble,  1273  Old  Route  22, 
Duncansville,  PA  16635. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Hard  news  weekly  business  journal 
seeks  two  aggressive  business  reporters 
with  1-2  and  3-4  years  experience. 
Send  resume,  clips  tO;  Kit  Gorman, 
CityBusiness,  PO  Box  19308,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70179. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  1-3  years’ 
experience  wanted  to  give  sophisticated 
readership  hard-hitting, 
uncompromising  coverage  of  Atlanta’s 
major  corporations  and  financial  insti¬ 
tutions.  Beat  includes  Coca-Cola, 
Delta,  Georgia-Pacific,  NationsBank. 
Generalists  need  not  apply.  Resume 
and  clips  must  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  financial  reporting  and  analysis. 
We’re  a  Time  Warner  affiliate  and  able 
to  give  our  reporters  exposure  in  New 
York,  Washington,  DC,  and  other  major 
markets.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Contact:  S.  Richard  Gard,  Jr.,  Editor, 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Big-league  metro  daily  in  an  exciting, 
competitive  market  seeks  a  copy  editor 
with  big-league  language  skills  and  a 
minimum  3  years’  experience  on  a  daily 
copy  desk.  Don’t  bother  applying  if  you 
do  not  produce  clean  copy,  sharp  head¬ 
lines  and  sparkling  layouts.  If  you 
welcome  a  challenge  and  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement,  this  may  be  the  job 
for  you.  We  are  among  15  largest  US 
dailies  and  offer  top  pay  and  tenefits. 
Box  5775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR:  The  Anchorage  Daily 
News  is  looking  for  a  talented  copy 
editor  to  be  a  leader  in  producing  our 
main  news  sections.  This  job  not  only 
requires  good  editing  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills  but  also  experience  in  the  use 
of  color,  graphics  and  design.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  daily  editing  experi¬ 
ence  is  required.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  reference  list  to:  Jim 
Macknicki,  c/o  Human  Resources, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 


Daily  Report,  190  Pryor  St.,  SW,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  GA  : 


,  30303. 


COPY  EDITOR 

NE  Ohio  PM  needs  experienced  copy 
editor  for  11-member  universal  desk. 
Must  have  a  knack  for  good  heads  and 
be  able  to  meet  tight  deadlines.  Send 
headline  samples,  resume  to  Box  5771, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought  for 
fast-paced  night  desk  at  70,000  circu¬ 
lation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
daily.  Strong  background  in  handling 
local  news  copy  and  writing  accurate, 
lively  headlines  is  essential.  Applicants 
must  show  an  ability  to  design  news 
pages  on  deadline,  and  be  able  to  step 
into  any  news  desk  slot.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Box  5781 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  EDITORIAL 
Our  group  of  Pacific  Northwest  papers 
have  a  challenging  position  for  a  person 
who  has  a  proven  track  record  in 
successful  people  management  to  rede¬ 
sign  our  publications.  We  want  a  pro 
who  has  a  strong  background  in 
graphics  and  color  design.  Live  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  country  and 
enjoy  a  fantastic  growth  opportunity. 
Send  5  different  recent  copies  of  the 
newspaper  front  pages  you  design  plus 
resume  tO: 

Roy  Wellman 
Hagadone  Corporation 
201  Lakeside 

Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho  83814 

EDITOR  NEEDED.  Good  writer  who 
loves  sports,  local  coverage  and  uses 
camera.  Darkroom  preferred.  Apply 
Publisher,  Russell  (Kan.)  Daily  News, 
67665,  (913)  483-2118. 


We’re  looking 
for  the  best  & 
the  brightest. 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion, 
advertising,  and  journalism  professionals 
in  America.  If  you  share  our  belief  that  the 
Nation’s  Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifications  to: 

Tracey  L.  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  York  Daily  Record,  a  42,000  AM 
daily  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania, 
seeks  a  copy  editor  with  a  sharp  eye  for 
detail,  the  ability  to  make  a  good  story 
better  and  a  gift  for  writing  clear  and 
accurate  headlines.  The  position 
requires  some  layout  and  pagination. 
$561  weekly.  The  Daily  Record  is  the 
No.  1  paper  in  a  competitive,  growing 
market  50  miles  north  of  Baltimore. 
Send  resume  and  layouts  to  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  York  Daily  Record,  1750 
Industrial  Highway,  York,  PA  17402. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


COPY  EDITOR  WANTED:  Aggressive 
and  accurate  professional  with  passion 
for  clear  editing,  and  a  flair  for  headline 
writing.  Design  skills  a  bonus.  Send 
letter,  resume,  tearsheets  to  Jim  Willis, 
Managing  Editor,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200 -r-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  is  looking 
for  an  entertainment  editor  who  can  add 
to  our  award-winning  coverage.  You 
have  to  know  the  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness  and  love  it  to  be  a  contender  here. 
You  will  be  supervising  a  dozen  staffers 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  popular  culture 
especially  movies,  TV  and  music.  The 
job  involves  line  editing.  Story  concep¬ 
tion  and  packaging  ideas  are  essential. 
You  must  have  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  send  resume  and  clips  to 
Dorothy  Reinhold,  AME  Features,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  PO  Box  4200, 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISTS 

The  nation’s  largest  environmental  and 
safety  publisher  of  newsletters  and 
magazines  is  growing  rapidly  in  our 
southwest  corporate  offices  and 
Washington,  DC  bureau.  We  seek  exper¬ 
ienced  reporters  and  editors  who  want 
to  move  up.  We  offer  a  fast-paced,  chal¬ 
lenging  career  opportunity  that  can  lead 
up  to  top  compensation,  travel  and 
personal  satisfaction.  Send  resume  and 
compensation  requirements  tO:  Box 
5787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
editor  with  growing  weekly.  Generous 
salary,  benefits  for  person  with  proven 
track  record  in  writing,  editing,  photo- 

traphy,  paste-up,  supervisory  skills, 
end  resume  to:  Publisher,  Hometown 
Publications,  41  N.  Church  St., 
Carbondale,  PA  18407. 


MAJOR  DAILY  IN  SOUTHEAST  seeks 
self-starting,  enthusiastic  city 
government'  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter.  Good  reporting,  writing  skills  a 
must.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box  5779, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted! 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

Growing  SOUTHWEST  daily  has  two  top 
openings:  Experienced  investigative 
reporter  with  solid  reporting  and 
"digging”  skills,  responsible  for 
projects  in  breaking  news,  and  a  staff 
columnist  who's  not  afraid  to  stir  up  the 
pot  but  who  can  give  a  soft,  human 
touch  when  needed.  Send  to  Box  5782, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDEPENDENT  SOUTHEASTERN  PA 
DAILY  is  re-opening  its  search  for  addi¬ 
tional  candidates  for  an  experienced 
editor  to  direct  department.  Retirement 
creates  this  opportunity  for  an  energe¬ 
tic,  creative  leader  committed  to  local 
news  as  the  mainstay  of  our  paper. 
Candidates  should  be  comfortable  with 
some  direct  community  involvement. 
Excellent  benefits  and  salary  based  on 
ability  and  experience.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  David  S. 
John,  Publisher,  The  Times  Herald, 
410  Markley  St.,  Norristown,  PA 
19401. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  3  weeklies,  near 
Santa  Barbara.  News  staff  of  9.  Editor¬ 
ial  writing  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Maureen,  SCCN  Inc.,  PO  Box 
1670,  Goleta,  CA  93116. 


THE  DR,  a  60,000,  full-color  daily  in 
the  competitive  NJ  market  30  miles 
from  New  York,  is  seeking  the  right 
news  editor  to  run  its  10-person  news 
desk.  This  is  a  front-line  leadership 
position  with  responsibility  for  selec¬ 
tion,  layout  and  editing  of  all  news 
pages.  Applicants  should  have  superior 
news  sense  -  especially  on  local  news; 
the  ability  to  lead  other  editors  in  impro- 
ving  stories,  headlines,  photos, 
graphics  and  page  design;  experience 
supenrising  reporters;  and,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  the  leadership  to  run  the  news¬ 
room  on  your  own.  Applicants  should 
send  two  recent  issues  of  your  paper,  a 
half-dozen  layout  examples  and  a  letter 
describing  your  qualifications  to  Jack 
Bowie.  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Record, 
PO  Box  217,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054-0217. 


MAKE  SOME  WAVES  -  Pulitzer  prize 
state  capital  daily  on  the  big  Missouri 
needs  a  government  reporter/ 
investigator/columnist  to  cover  people, 
politics  and  the  way  we  run  our  state. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Paula  Redmann, 
HR  Manager,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58501. 
Application  deadline:  April  24,  1992. 

NATIONALLY  SYNDICATED  news  orga- 
nization  seeks  investigative  reporter 
with  strong  demonstrated  Washington 
experience.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Muckrakers  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave., 
Suite  610,  Washington,  DC  20007.  No 
phone  calls,  please! 

SCOOP  NEWS  SERVICE 

Independent  national  news  service 
start-up  by  former  UPl  journalists  seeks 
experienced,  creative  reporters,  writers, 
editors,  photographers  and  illustrators 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  key 
foreign  locations.  Freelance.  Send 
resume,  work  samples:  Tad  Goodwin, 
Publisher,  Scoop,  307  E.  37th  St.  #3, 
NY,  NY  10016.  (212)  867-2025. 

SPORTS/COPY  EDITOR 
Growing  mid-size  daily  in  sunny  Nassau 
Bahamas  seeks  hard  working  individual 
with  Macintosh  page  layout  experience 
(Quark  XPress,  Illustrator,  etc.).  Must 
have  editing  experience  and  prefer 
college  degree.  Also  must  be  willing  to 
wear  many  hats  and  relocate.  Need 
immediate  responses.  Call  Joe  Eute- 
neuer  (8C9)  322-2270. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  11,000  AM  7-day 
paper  in  NW  Ohio.  We  need  writing, 
page  design  and  leadership  skills  to 
build  on  report  developed  by  sports 
editor  promoted  into  management. 
Macintosh  skills  or  aptitude  needed. 
Candidates  from  Ohio  and  adjoining 
states  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
recent  samples  to:  John  Kauffman, 
Editor,  The  Advertiser-Tribune,  PO  Box 
778,  Tiffin,  OH  44883-0778. _ 


DIRECTOR,  CORPORATE 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Best  Western  International  is  seeking  a  skilled  professional  with  a 
high  level  of  creativity  and  imagination  to  plan  and  direct  communi¬ 
cations  and  public  relations  programs  designed  to  communicate 
and  promote  a  positive  image  and  awareness  of  the  association  to 
all  of  its  publics.  Responsible  for  external  communications,  includ¬ 
ing  media  relations/publicity  (both  domestic  and  international), 
industry  relations,  government  relations  and  community  relations 
as  well  as  all  internal  communications,  including  membership, 
management  and  employee  communications,  corporate  image 
consulting  and  reputation  management.  Successful  candidate  will 
have  a  BA  in  Communications  of  Journalism  or  equivalent  work 
experience,  5-7  yrs  experience  in  progressively  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  communications  field  (lodging  hospitality  experi¬ 
ence  preferred),  strong  communications  skills  in  both  technical 
expertise  and  in  human  relations  abilities  and  excellent  writing  and 
speaking  capabilities.  Interested  candidates  should  submit  resume 
and  cover  letter  to; 

Best  Western  International 
Attn:  FY92-08 
6201  N.  24th  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85016 
EOE  MIF/H/W 


LEGAL  JOURNALIST 

Atlanta  based  media  relations  firm 
seeks  enthusiastic,  self-motivated 
attorney/journalist  for  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  Experience  in  legal  journalism  a 
must!  Candidates  must  be  well- 
organized,  possess  excellent  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills  and  have 
a  knowledge  of  WordPerfect  5. 1 .  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Betty  Simms,  2849  Henderson  Mill 
Road.  Atlanta.  Georgia  30341. 

~  POLICE/COURT  REPORTER 
Experienced  reporter  needed  by 
20,000  circulation  PM.  $465  week. 
Send  resume,  clips  of  hard  news  and 
features  to  Sue  Simoneau,  City  Editor, 
The  Bristol  Press,  99  Main  St.,  Bristol, 
CT  06010.  Zones  1,2  preferred.  No 
calls. 

REPORTER:  Two-time  winner  of  nation¬ 
al  award  for  excellence  seeks  business 
writer  with  two  years’  daily  experience. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E.,  Roches¬ 
ter  Business  Journal,  1  Mt.  Hope  Ave., 
Rochester,  NY  14620. 

REPORTER  -  for  St.  Ignace  News  in 
Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula.  To  work  in 
our  Hessel  office.  All  types  of  reporting: 
meetings,  hard  news,  features.  Job  also 
involves  photography,  layout,  headlines 
(will  teach).  Seeking  someone  exper¬ 
ienced,  capable  of  developing  own  story 
ideas,  and  willing  to  make  two-year 
commitment  to  community  journalism. 
Write  tO:  Gary  Heinlein,  Editor,  St. 
Ignace  News,  Box  277,  St.  Ignace,  Ml 
49781. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

Metropolitan  daily  newspaper  seeks  an 
experienced  Employment  Manager  in 
the  Mid-Atlantic  region.  5-7  years  prior 
experience  demonstrating  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills  essential.  Position 
manages  recruitment,  selection  and 
placement  of  applicants  throughout 
business  and  production  operations; 
develops  and  administers  employment 
policies  necessary  to  comply  with  EEO 
guidelines;  conducts  counseling  to 
provide  effective  employee  relations. 
Qualified  candidates  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  Bachelor  degree  required;  graduate 
degree  preferred.  Interested  applicants 
should  mail  or  fax  a  resume  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Box  5786, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  The  Shelbyville 
News,  an  award-winning  11,500  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  in  central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  a  photographer  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Candidate  must  have 
experience  with  color  photography, 
strong  spot  news  and  technical  news. 
We  display  pictures  as  well  as  anyone  - 
and  we  are  getting  better.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  and  at  least  six  clips  to; 
Roger  L.  Mosher,  The  Shelbyville  News, 
PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 


PRESSROOM 


An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
qualified  and  quality  oriented  double¬ 
width  offset  journeyman  pressman  in 
San  Diego,  Calif,  at  a  daily  AM,  PM,  and 
Sunday  paper.  Goss  Metro  press  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Night  shift  position  avail¬ 
able.  Excellent  salary,  benefits,  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  to: 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Employ¬ 
ee  Relations  Office,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112  or  Call  (619) 
293-1124. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LiNE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  S5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $460  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITiONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  loox  service  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  Inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85,  2  to  5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  priar  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Company . 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


ZONE  2  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  (40M) 
seeks  assistant  press  foreman. 
Successful  applicant  must  have  at  least 
four  years  experience  on  Urbanites. 
Must  be  quality  conscience,  deadline 
oriented,  and  have  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  Urbanites.  Must  be  able 
to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
foreman  on  maintenance  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  non-union  environment. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 
5773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Heavy  emphasis  on  quality  offset  news¬ 
paper  reproduction  for  Zone  1  seven  day 
daily.  Responsible  for  composition, 
plateroom,  pressroom,  mailroom,  facili¬ 
ty,  EPA  and  OSHA  compliance  regula¬ 
tions.  Managing  in  Union  environment 
essential.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
5774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

Isthmus,  Madison,  Wisconsin's  weekly 
newspaper,  circulation  57,000,  seeks 
manager  of  classified  sales.  Looking  for 
someone  with  print  media  outside  sales 
experience,  telemarketing  experience 
and  creativity.  Management  experience 
a  plus.  Salary  and  commission.  Send 
resume  to:  Isthmus  Sales  Manager,  14 ' 
W.  Mifflin,  Madison,  Wl  53703.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  EOE/AA. 


TRAINING 


TRAINING  SPECIALIST 

The  Washington  Times  seeks  an  energe¬ 
tic,  experienced  Training  Specialist. 
The  ideal  candidate  should  possess  five 
years  experience  in  conducting  needs 
analysis,  designing  programs  and 
presenting  curriculum  to  all  levels  of 
employees.  Excellent  presentation 
skills  a  must.  Qualified  candidates 
must  have  experience  with  designing 
and  presenting  performance  appraisal 
evaluation  systems.  This  highly  visible 
position  requires  a  business  related 
degree  with  a  graduate  degree 
preferred. 

The  Washington  Times  offers  a  compe¬ 
titive  salary  and  benefits  package 
including  a  401(k)  plan  with  matching 
contributions.  Interested  applicants 
should  mail  or  fax  a  resume  with  salary 
requirements  tO: 

Tracey  L.  Hoff,  Director  of  Human 
Resources 

The  Washington  Times  -  TS 
3400  New  York  Avenue,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 
EOE 

Fax  Number  (202)  526-6820 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CEO/COO 
Proven  Business  Builder 
20  Years  in  top  management 
I  seek  new  challenges.  Marketing, 
advertising,  management  and  financial 
skills  are  top  notch. 

Buy-ln/Out  possible  -No  MLM'S- 
Call  J.  Green  at  (703)  759-0207. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER  - 
Efficient,  market-driven.  Multi¬ 
functional;  8  years  experience  in  all, 
aspects  (paid/free,  daily/weekly, 
newspapers/magazines,  union  labor 
relations)  seeks  new  challenge  in  north¬ 
ern  California  or  Oregon.  Very  success¬ 
ful  with  cost  control  and  marketing. 
'Respond  to  Box  5769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  -  Available  now 
for  any  publishing  assignment.  $oCal 
area  only.  (818)  709-2913. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Zone  mana¬ 
ger  looking  for  new  challenge.  12  years 
experience.  Resume  available.  Phone 
John  (216)  331-6686. 


EDITORIAL 


DESIGN/BUSINESS  WRITER  with  15 
years'  experience  editing  national 
magazines  looking  for  fulltime  or  free¬ 
lance  work  writing  home/lifestyle/real 
estate  features  or  as  NYC-area  stringer. 
Available  to  cover  any  industry’s  news/ 
events.  Knows  New  York  scene.  Call 
Miriam  Furman  at  (516)  482-5645. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 


HEALTH  CARE  REPORTER  -  working,  7 
years  experience,  seeks  Zone  5-8  daily. 
(319)  752-1875.  B.  Richards. 


NEED  A  SPORTSWRITER?  This  young 
writer/editor  is  looking  to  get  back  to  her 
roots.  Grew  up  at  the  ball  park.  Covered 
major-college  football,  basketball.  I'm  a 
talented  writer  who  knows  her  stuff.  Box 
5772,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TOP-FLIGHT  sports  writer/editor/ 
photographer  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  Versatile,  motivated  and  willing  to 
relocate.  Contact  Steve  Rupp,  (206) 
330-2635. 


VETERAN  copy  editor/feature  writer  and 
sports  writer  seeks  employment  with  a 
magazine  or  a  medium  to  large  size 
daily.  Send  to  Box  5778,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WRITER/GLOBETROTTER 
Versatile  pro,  strong  clips,  seeks  free¬ 
lance  work  while  traveling  to  Southeast 
Asia,  Mideast,  East  and  West  Europe. 
(805)  963-4985. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


I’m  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ. 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Newspapers  and  community  involvement — a  slippery  slope 


By  Joel  Kaplan 

Newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  across  the  country  are  having  a 
panic  attack  over  declining  revenues 
and  the  growing  fear  that  the  end 
to  the  recession  will  not  lead  to  the 
end  of  the  industry’s  woes. 

That  is  because  the  real  cause  for 
alarm  is  not  just  the  loss  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  but  a  steep  decline 
in  readership  and  the  general  fail¬ 
ure  of  newspapers  to  attract  younger 
readers,  historically  the  lifeblood  of 
a  successful  operation. 

As  a  result,  newspaper  executives 
have  begun  the  painful  process  of 
introspection;  attempting  to  figure 
out  what  they  are  doing  wrong  and 
hoping  to  come  up  with  a  formula 
to  win  back  subscribers. 

For  many  of  those  executives,  the 
solution  is  for  newspapers  to  be¬ 
come  more  involved  in  the  public 
life  of  the  community — to  sponsor 
workshops,  to  hold  town  meetings, 
to  encourage  citizens  to  vote,  to  help 
attract  new  industr}  to  the  area. 

By  doing  so,  those  editors  main¬ 
tain,  the  public  will  see  the  news¬ 
paper  not  just  as  a  purveyor  of  news 
and  entertainment,  but  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  political  actor  in  the  communi¬ 
ty- 

Nevertheless,  many  of  us  who 
have  spent  our  lives  in  the  news 
business  see  this  as  a  dangerous 
trend  which  risks  co-opting  the 
newspaper  as  an  independent  voice 
of  the  community.  We  see  such  a 
movement  leading  newspapers  to  be¬ 
coming  cheerleaders  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  writing  only  about  the 
good  things  that  happen  and  con¬ 
sciously  ignoring  information  per¬ 
ceived  as  negative. 

Recently,  30  newspaper  editors, 
academics,  and  industry  represen¬ 
tatives  met  in  New  York  City  to 
discuss  ways  in  which  newspapers 
can  become  more  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  community  involvement  in 
politics  and  civic  affairs. 

“The  newspaper  can  only  remain 
valuable  if  public  life  remains  vi¬ 
able,”  insisted  Jay  Rosen,  professor 
of  journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  keynoted  the  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Kettering  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  S.I.  Newhouse  School 
of  Public  Communications  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

Rosen  makes  the  case  that  the 


newspaper  and  its  reporters  and  ed¬ 
itors  must  “feel  a  stake  in  the  com¬ 
munity’s  welfare,  a  respect  for  its 
institutions,  a  concern  for  its  peo¬ 
ple.”  He  cites  the  case  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ledger  Enquirer,  a  small  news¬ 
paper  in  Georgia. 

Several  years  ago,  the  newspaper 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  area’s 


See  related  article  on  coverage 
of  the  community  on  Page  16. 


problems  and  issued  a  lengthy  re¬ 
port  called  “Columbus  Beyond 
2000.”  Despite  the  newspaper’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  project  and  the 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  that  went  into  producing  the 
series,  there  was  virtually  no  com¬ 
munity  reaction. 

As  a  result,  the  newspaper  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  a  town  meeting  in 
order  to  encourage  the  town’s  citi¬ 
zens  to  address  the  community  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  potential  solutions. 
Out  of  that  town  meeting,  an  orga¬ 
nization  developed  to  implement  the 
recommendations  to  improve  the 
community.  That  organization  was 
led  by  the  newspaper’s  executive 
editor. 


Similar  stories  are  being  told  in 
other  towns  and  by  other  newspa¬ 
pers: 

•  In  Wichita,  Kan.,  the  Wichita 
Eagle  decided  to  undertake  what  it 
called  its  “Election  Project,”  which 
included  a  massive  get-out-the-vote 
campaign.  “We  are  a  newspaper  in 
search  of  an  agenda,”  explained  the 
Eagle’s  executive  editor,  Davis 
“Buzz”  Merritt  Jr. 

•  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Pioneer 
Press  Dispatch  is  paying  syndicat¬ 
ed  columnist  Neal  Peirce,  an  expert 
on  urban  affairs,  $68,000  to  author 
a  report  that  will  assess  the  city’s 
major  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
recommend  a  strategy  for  the  city’s 
future. 

•  Gannett  has  implemented  an  am¬ 
bitious  program,  “News  2000,”  to 
help  its  nearly  100  daily  newspa¬ 


pers  across  the  country  keep  and  at¬ 
tract  new  readers.  Among  the  goals 
of  “News  2000”  is  to  foster  better 
communication  with  readers  by  elim¬ 
inating  the  perceived  arrogance  of 
the  press  and  helping  to  establish 
each  of  its  newspapers  “as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  in  their  commu¬ 
nities.” 

While  the  voices  for  these  news¬ 
room  innovations  appear  to  be  over¬ 
whelming,  there  still  is  a  school  of 
journalists  who  see  newsrooms  that 
adopt  such  community-oriented  pro¬ 
grams  as  going  down  a  slippery 
slope  where  there  are  no  winners. 

“Newspapers  can  be  helpful  in 
stimulating  ideas  in  the  communi¬ 
ty,  but  I  feel  uncomfortable  in  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  process  once  it  be¬ 
comes  a  news  story,”  said  Reid  Mac- 
Cluggage,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Day,  in  New  London,  Conn. 

However,  other  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  seem  to  agree  with  the  new 
trend  toward  community  involve¬ 
ment. 

“1  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with 
exercising  the  agenda-setting  func¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  and  jump-start¬ 
ing  the  community,”  said  H.  Brandt 
Ayers,  publisher  of  the  Anniston 
Star  in  Alabama.  Ayers  added  that 


the  newspaper  “is  a  citizen.  It  has 
a  role.” 

There  can  be  problems  with  an 
attitude  that  the  only  way  to  best 
serve  a  community  is  to  provide  the 
readers  with  only  the  kind  of  news 
and  information  they  desire.  By  that 
logic: 

•  Newspapers  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  should  never 
have  investigated  allegations  of  pay¬ 
offs  to  college  basketball  players  in 
their  respective  towns.  Any  objec¬ 
tive  reading  of  those  communities 
would  reveal  that  the  last  thing  those 
readers  want  to  see  is  their  favorite 
sports  team  placed  on  NCAA  pro¬ 
bation. 

•  The  Tennessean  should  never 
have  spent  more  than  a  year  inves¬ 
tigating  a  beloved  congressman  for 

{See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  32) 


I  fear  that  this  new  trend  toward  community-orient¬ 
ed  journaiism  wiii  put  a  damper  on  the  kind  of  journai- 
ism  that  some  communities  may  not  want,  but  that 
they  must  have. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook 

Over  250,000  Newspaper  Facts  in  Seven  Easy-to-Use  Sections! 

SECTION  I:  Directory  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  data  on  location,  population,  circulation,  advertising  rates,  names  of 
executives;  newspapers  published  for  national  distribution;  newspaper  groups;  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  newspaper  plants. 

SECTION  II:  Location,  publication  days,  circulation,  names  of  publishers  and  editors,  advertising  rates  of  non-daily  newspapers 
and  those  serving  college,  trade,  ethnic,  black,  professional  or  other  specialized  audiences. 

SECTION  III:  Complete  directories  of  Canadian  daily  newspapers;  Canadian  newspaper  groups;  data  on  weekly  and  ethnic 
papers  published  in  Canada. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  from  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  Near 
East  and  Asia  with  circulation  information,  rates  and  other  data. 


SECTION  V:  News  services,  feature  syndicates,  comic  section  groups,  magazine  sections  and  art  and  map  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  equipment,  suppliers  and  services  for  all  newspaper  departments.  Newspaper 
suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equipment,  for  both  letterpress  and  offset  newspapers.  Data  on  trade  unions,  pay  scales. 


SECTION  VII:  National  newspaper  advertising  representatives,  with  names,  address 
and  telephone  of  branches  and  lists  of  newspapers  represented 
Promotion  and  circulation  services,  brokers  and 
appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  film,  ad  and  press 
clubs,  newspaper  associations,  journalism  schools, 
newsprint  statistics,  journalism  awards. 

FRONT  PAGES:  Ready  reconers  of  advertising 
rates  and  circulations  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
annual  newspaper  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space 
buyers,  top  one  hundred  daily  newspapers.  Newspaper 
Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAU™  System 
and  mechanical  equipment  abbreviations. 


Order  your  own  E&P 
International  YearBook  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P 
and  mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to-. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212) 675-4380. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 
N.Y.  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 
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the  Information 
Center  of 
Southeast  Texas 


The  Beaumont  Enterprise  team  fulfills  the  information 
needs  of  its  market  with  print  and  electronic  media.  Spirited 
innovation  infuses  the  daily  operations  of  this  newspaper 
where  traditional  barriers  fall  as  associates  from  all  areas  join 
in  a  participative  management  decision-making  process  to 
create  new  sources  of  information  for  customers. 

Newspapers  form  the  strong  foundation  of  the  Enterprise 
information  network.  The  Beaumont  Enterprise  serves 
70,598  households  daily  and  85,673  Sunday. 

Five  weekly  publications  provide  advertising  and 
^neighborhood  news  to  surrounding  communities: 

1)  The  Mid  County  Chronicle,  based  in  Nederland,  Texas, 
blankets  the  mid-Jefferson  County  area  with  a  distribution 

^  to  22,100  homes. 

2)  The  Hardin  County  News  covers  virtually  all  of  Hardin 
^  County  with  a  distribution  to  15,000  homes  each  week. 

3)  The  Orange  County  News  blankets  Orange 

,  County  with  a  distribution  to  22,500  households  in  four 
\  "bedroom"  communities. 

4)  The  Jasper  News  Boy  and  its  shopper  publication  are  the 
dominant  print  medium  in  Jasper  County,  reaching 

\  16,900  homes. 

5)  Shopper's  Extra,  with  a  distribution  of  20,130,  covers 
non-subscribing  households  in  the  trade  area. 


Enterprise  instant  information  network 


Audiotex  -  worlds  of  information  and  news  available  to  the 
public  via  their  telephone. 

Videotex  -  information  and  news  with  full-color  graphics 
on  line  June  1  to  our  test  group  via  modem  to 
their  personal  computers. 

If  you  have  a  message  for  Southeast  Texans.. .We  deliver. 
Gall  us  at  (409)  838-2842 


Beaumont  Enterprise 


Beaumont,Texas 


A  Hearst  Newspaper 


